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EDITORIAL 


THE BATTLE 


FOR LATIN AMERICA 


WENTY REPUBLICS south of the Rio Grande are being 
¥a but ignored by the U.S. at a time when they merit 
closer attention than ever before. Although we are sup- 
posed to be thinking in global terms, the better to under- 
stand and win the cold war, our newly-acquired global- 
mindedness does not yet fully include Latin America. 

It is a chilling fact, however, that Communist global 
strategy has assigned a key role to Latin America. From 
the Rio Grande to Tierra del Fuego, the forces of world 
Communism are working day and night to turn Latin 
America into a huge anti-U.S. camp. 

The Kremlin’s immediate strategy is not to create Com- 
munist states to the south of us, although that is, of 
course, Moscow’s ultimate goal. The present strategy 
is much more simple and more effective: to persuade 
Latin Americans that the United States is imperialistic, 
that it wants a world war for the purpose of establishing 
its hegemony over other nations, and that, in the event 
of war, Latin America should remain neutral. Wherever 
possible, naturally, Moscow would like to have Latin 
America “neutral on the Soviet side.” But even a strict 
neutrality would be harmful to us, for under cover of it 
Communist spies, saboteurs and agents of all sorts would 
be free to conduct operations from Latin American bases 
against the U.S. 

The Panama Canal, as one striking example, would be 
directly imperiled. From, say, Guatemala, which has 
traveled far along Communist paths, a bomber could 
reach the Canal within two hours. Should the Republic 
of Panama itself, or contiguous Colombia, fall into the 
hands of unfriendly elements, the Canal would be doomed. 
And without the Canal, the United States would be 
crippled in war or peace. 

The economic and political peril to the U.S., though 
not as clearly apparent as the military, is in a sense 
greater. During World War II, we rediscovered some- 
thing that Napoleon had realized nearly a century and 
a half ago, namely, that the people behind the guns, and 
behind the lines, count for more than mere weapons. 
This is just as true of “cold” wars—the outcome of 
which can be militarily decisive—as of “hot” ones. The 
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Communists, always acting on this premise, are attempt- 
ing to win a future “hot” war, in advance, by paralyzing 
the will to fight of the natural friends and allies of free- 
dom everywhere. It will do no good, then, to make the 
Panama Canal safe from air attack if the Canal Zone 
is to be an enclave surrounded by people who have been 
taught to hate the U.S. 

The anti-yanqui movement in Latin America is a 
motley affair. If the Communists have not hestitated to 
enlist the services of the most reactionary, tyrannical and 
venal politicians, neither have those politicians—who will 
be among Communism’s first victims should it come to 
power in their countries—hesitated to join forces with 
Communism to satisfy their own ambitions. This is as 
true of Perén in big Argentina as of Arbenz in little 
Guatemala, for no country is too large or too small for 
the Communist-fascist anti-U.S. alliance to penetrate. 
Only the United States measures political phenomena in 
terms of a nation’s size—tiny Korea is the latest and most 
tragic example of that approach. 

Preoccupation with crises in Europe, Asia and the 
Middie East has accounted in part for our neglect of 
Latin America. Naturally, Communism’s conquest of 
China, and its aggression in Korea in particular, have 
demanded first attention. But to ignore Latin America 
further means to await the development of Chinas and 
Koreas there. For Latin America, though most of us 
do not realize it, is at about the stage the Far East was 
half a dozen years ago. As events travel nowadays, how- 
ever, we may not have that many years in which to wake 
up. The time for intelligent thought and action is now. 

The chief obstacle to action is that the United States 
does not have a thought-out Latin American policy. For 
years, we have been floundering from one position to its 
opposite, to the satisfaction of our enemies, the consterna- 
tion of our friends, and the confusion of ourselves. What 
in fact passes for policy is twenty different policies ex- 
pediently devised and applied, when their hands are not 
wholly tied by lack of State Department direction, by our 
envoys in Latin America. 

A viable Latin American policy should be predicated 
upon these broad premises: 

1. A distinction should be made between genuine 
nationalism and its exploitation by totalitarian forces. 
We must recognize and sympathize with legitimate na- 
tional aspirations, and not rush to condemn them as 
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By Daniel James. 


1: ls Guatemala Communist? 


HAVE just returned from two 
weeks in Guatemala to find that 
that country has been widely publi- 
cized as Communist. 

Small in population (2,800,000) 
and not much bigger than Ohio in 
size (42,353 square miles), Guate- 
mala suffered in obscurity from its 
conquest by the Spaniards in 1524 
until the past few months. It has now 
been “discovered,” with a bang, by 
our press, which sees there nothing 
but the specter of Communism. 

I spoke to Government ministers, 
political leaders of all shades, trade- 
union officials, diplomats, editors, 
businessmen, and plain workers and 
peasants. I observed the ordinary 
Guatemalteco at work and at play, 
in the countryside as well as in the 
capital. I saw no evidence anywhere 
that might lead one fairly to say: 
Here is Communism. 

The Communists are undoubtedly 
a strong and growing force in Guate- 
mala. Should the present trend of 
affairs continue, they may soon dom- 
inate the country. They represent a 
distinct threat to the rest of Central 
America and to the United States. 
They should be watched very closely 
and combated tooth and nail. But 
they do not run Guatemala—and it 
is important to recognize that fact. 

For one thing, Guatemala’s press 
is relatively free. Apart from occa- 
sional censorship, and the periodic 
lifting of constitutional guarantees 
affecting everyone, all newspapers 
appear regularly and without inter- 
ference. The most widely read daily 
is the anti-Red El Imparcial, whose 
world news coverage is excellent. El 
Imparcial, and the equally anti-Com- 
munist La Hora and Prensa Libre 
are bought and read more frequently 
than the pro-Communist press. Dur- 
ing my entire stay in Guatemala, I 
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ANTI-RED RALLIES ARE PERMITTED 


never once saw the Communist 
weekly, Octubre, sold on the streets; 
its pro-Communist companions, how- 
ever, the official Diario de Centro 
America and semi-official Nuestro 
Diario, make up for this lack. 

Political activity also is relatively 
free. Twenty-four parties have been 
formed since the Revolution of 1944, 
from which dates Guatemala’s present 
time of troubles. Of these, seven re- 
main, three of them anti-Communist. 
The only prohibition against politics 
in the Constitution is directed, funda- 
mentally, at “international or foreign 
parties,” and so would apply only to 
the Communists; but one of Presi- 
dent Jacobo Arbenz Guzman’s more 
blatantly pro-Communist acts has 
been to violate this provision by al- 
lowing the Communists to legalize 
themselves as the “Guatemalan Labor 
party.” Still, no one has attempted to 
suppress the Partido de Unificacion 
Anticomunista. 

Nor are elections unfree. In Jan- 
uary, the country went through its 
biennial Congressional campaign 





without major incident, and two 
top Communist candidates—including 
General Secretary José Manuel For- 
tuny—were defeated; the seats they 
sought are now occupied by two 
staunch anti-Communists. It is true 
that in the predominantly peasant 
areas voters were herded to the polls 
and told how to vote, but such things 
reflect the generally low development 
of Guatemalan society. Out of the to- 
tal population, only 600,000 are elig- 
ible to vote, and of these half are 
illiterates who, under the Constitu- 
tion, are given an open ballot. 

To a lesser extent, there is even 
freedom to demonstrate. I saw hun- 
dreds of students and parents pour 
into the galleries of the National Con- 
gress to protest a measure that would 
have compelled 30 per cent of all pri- 
vate-school teachers to join the Com- 
munist-controlled teachers union. The 
protestants booed, jeered, catcalled, 
and chanted school songs that fre- 
quently interrupted debate on the 
floor, but no sergeant-at-arms was 
sent to quiet them. 

On the other hand, early in Feb- 
ruary the Government ordered troops 
to quell a student demonstration in 
front of the National Palace, and an 
unknown number were killed and 
wounded. The students were protest- 
ing the ouster of four Supreme Court 
justices who had agreed to hear a 
case challenging the constitutionality 
of the Agrarian Reform Law, which 
is the central issue in Guatemala. 
Year after year, such demonstrations 
occur and are put down in blood. 
But the Government has yet to act 
against the May Day celebrations that 
the Communists annually hold before 
the Palace—in fact, President Arbenz 
addressed last year’s. 

I was told before I entered Guate- 
mala to expect to be shadowed and 
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GUATEMALA CONTINUED 


find my notes stolen or otherwise 
tampered with. None of this hap- 
pened. I went about Guatemala City 
alone, daytime and night-time, with- 
out molestation. 

But if all this proves that an iron 
curtain has not descended on Guate- 
mala, other happenings clearly indi- 
cate that the curtain has begun to 
drop. 

Nowhere in the hemisphere is Com- 
munism as influential as in Guate- 
mala. 

The Guatemalan Congress was the 
only non-Communist legislative body 
in the world which declared a minute 
of silence in reverence to the mem- 
ory of Joseph Stalin on March 13. 

Guatemala is the only non-Commu- 
nist country in the world where, ac- 
cording to its President, it is “sub- 
versive” to be anti-Communist. 

Guatemala is the only non-Commu- 
nist state where democratic parties 
unite with the Communist party to 
put up a common electoral slate. 

Yet Guatemalan Communism, pecu- 
liarly enough, owes its strength not 
so much to its own effort as to Gov- 
ernment encouragement. If the future 
of Guatemalan 
wholly dependent upon its leaders, it 
would be bleak indeed. After long 
talks with Fortuny and Victor Man- 
uel Gutierrez, who is rated as the 
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brains of the party.” I must reluct- 
antly conclude that any fourth-rate 
U.S. Communist looks superior to 
either one. I don’t mean to underesti- 
mate these men, for in terms of Gua- 
temalan politics they are effective; 
but without Government support— 
and Cominform 
would be nowhere. 

Guatemalan Communism got its 
first lift from a non-Communist, 
Juan José Arévalo, who was the first 
President of the revolutionary re- 
public from 1945 to 1951. The 
Revolution of 1944, which disposed 
of the remains of the dictatorship of 
General Jorge Ubico, had lifted 
Arévalo himself from the obscurity 
of 16 years of exile in Argentina. 
While there, he had acquired a taste 
for peronismo, still in its infancy, 
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and for elements of Marxism. Al- 
though he calls himself a “spiritual 
socialist,” Izvestia recognized in him 
a kindred spirit as far back as 1941. 

Arévalo, in numerous ways, made 
it possible for Communism to de- 
velop from a tiny underground nu- 
cleus into the multi-faceted machine 
it is today. But nothing he did served 
the Communists better than turning 
over to them the organization of a 
labor movement, which had not exist- 
ed under Ubico. Labor became the 
source of Communist influence. 

In 1950, the Communists united 


their employer has treated them “un- 
justly” or has so much as used a cuss 
word against them. The dispute then 
goes to the labor courts, which in- 
variably declare the employer wrong 
and order him to pay not only court 
costs but wages for time lost during 
the strike. 

If an employer, on the other hand, 
wishes to discharge a worker for in- 
competence or because of a drop in 
business, he does so at the risk of in- 
volved litigation at the end of which 
he will have to pay legal costs and 
back wages and retain the worker in 
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all but perhaps one or two existing 
unions in the General Confederation 
of Labor, whose chief is Gutierrez. 
Surprisingly frank, Gutierrez told me 
that the Confederation’s membership 
is only 30,000. But that hardly tells 
the real tale. 

The Constitution of Guatemala lays 
so much stress upon “social” rights 
that these, as eventually incorporated 
in the Labor Code, have become in 
effect a means of bludgeoning em- 
ployers into submission or out of 
business. And execution of the Code 
rests with two elements: the Commu- 
nist-controlled unions, and the labor 
courts, which are filled with political 
appointees friendly to Communism. 

Under the Code, any three work- 
ers can call a strike if they feel that 


his employ. In practice, this has re- 
sulted in the overstafling of many en- 
terprises, and in the encouragement 
of inefficiency. 

In fairness, it must be admitted 
that, by our standards, wages are low 
and even Communist demands not 
excessive. Gutierrez said that he 
would be satisfied (for the meantime, 
anyway) with 80 cents per day for 
agricultural workers and $1.25 per 
day for urban employes. It must also 
be admitted that, before trade union- 
ism came to Guatemala, employers 
imposed upon their workers condi- 
tions not far removed from serfdom. 
However, it is not denied by ardent 
but fair-minded Guatemalan expon- 
ents of labor’s rights that the Labor 
Code and the labor courts are little 
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more than Communist tools for ex- 
acting from employers economic trib- 
ute and political subservience. 

More important for the future is 
Communist control over the infinitely 
more numerous and increasingly sig- 
nificant peasantry. Totaling, with 
their families, two-thirds of the 
Guatemalan population, the peasants 
are an inflammable mass that the 
Communists are rapidly igniting with 
the match of “agrarian reform.” 

Guatemala is the typical “under- 
developed” country you read of in 
the speeches of statesmen. For years, 
most of the arable land has been held 
by a few. This condition has nothing 
to do with “imperialism,” for it ob- 
tained long before foreign companies 
came to Guatemala. If anyone can 
fairly be saddled with the charge of 
“imperialism,” it is, rather, the 
Spanish-descended minority which 
has ruled the Mayan-descended ma- 
jority for four centuries. 

The Ley Reforma de Agraria of 
June 17, 1952, which was enacted 
primarily to give land to the “indio” 
peasant, is being carried out so reck- 
lessly that it may hurl the country 
into chaos. The Arbenz regime is per- 
mitting itself to be maneuvered into 
unwarranted land expropriations by 
its Communist allies, who are using 
the Agrarian Law to disrupt the na- 
tion’s economic and political life as 
a means of gaining power. The na- 
tionalists, like fellow-travelers every- 
where, fall over themselves to see 
who can be more “radical” and more 
“progressive,” little dreaming that 
their alliance with the Communists 
will eventually result in tragedy. 

The present war against U.S. busi- 
ness, conducted under the guise of 
“agrarian reform,” is a good example 
of how nationalists and Communists 
have combined to foist an unneces- 
sary crisis upon Guatemala. Admit- 
tedly, our businessmen have not al- 
ways acted with due respect for 
Guatémala’s sovereignty and the ele- 
mentary rights of its working people. 
Admittedly, in the past they worked 
with the Ubico dictatorship and more 
recently have consorted with political 
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forces not sympathetic to the Guate- 
malan Revolution. But U.S. business- 
men, I discovered, are just as capable 
of learning from experience as any- 
one, and on the United Fruit Com- 
pany’s Tiquisate banana farms I saw 
heartwarming evidence of that. Even 
if my findings were unprovable, there 
would be no reason to drive U.S. 
business out of Guatemala and create 
an economic shambles. 

But I can document the fact that 
United Fruit, which is the chief target 
of nationalist-Communist attack, is 
doing more for the ordinary Guate- 
malan than might have been expect- 
ed. Its Tiquisate workers are the 
highest paid in the nation, averaging 
$1.80 per day although the Commu- 
nist minimum for agricultural work- 
ers is only 80c, and that is exactly 
what the Government pays on its 
nationalized coffee fincas. In addi- 
tion, they receive free housing, free 
sanitation, free schooling for their 
children, free hospitalization, free 
recreation. When these and other 
benefits are added up, the Tiquisate 
worker is indeed far better off than 
any other Guatemalan worker. 

Yet the Government, in the name 
of an agrarian reform designed to 
benefit agricultural labor, would de- 
stroy what the Tiquisate worker has 
by making it impossible for United 
Fruit to operate its banana farms. 
The expropriation of 234,000 acres 
of company land at Tiquisate leaves 
United Fruit with no reserves to re- 
place areas abandoned because of 
Panama disease, a fungus that feeds 
on the deepest roots of the banana 
plant. As a result, the arable land will 
contract to the point where further 
operation becomes uneconomical. 

A great deal of the expropriated 
land is in forests and rivers, and will 
thus be useless to land-hungry peas- 
ants. Other large tracts are pasture 
and will require years of scientific 
farming with the best machinery to 
bear good crops. The Government, 
however, has made no provision for 
supplying agricultural equipment, 
seed and fertilizer, or trained per- 
sonnel to aid the peasants. 


All this suits the Communists per- 
fectly. Since they initiated the pres- 
ent wave of expropriation last Jan- 
uary, when they incited the peasants 
to seize any land they could—in 
violation of orderly procedures set up 
in the Agrarian Law—they will take 
the credit for giving the peasants 
land. Since the Government is unable 
to supply the peasants with the where- 
withal to till the land, and its own 
expropriations threaten to produce 
anarchy, it will earn the popular 
wrath that is to come, while the Com- 
munists will probably profit by it. 

The Government is totally unaware 
that the Communists are pursuing a 
well-thought-out strategy of winning 
over the peasantry, with the intention 
of undermining “bourgeois democ- 
racy” when it has sufficient peasant 
legions to do so, as in China. 

Fortunately, there are Guatemalans 
who understand what is happening. 
Among them are the members of the 
independent press, who, despite 
threats and provocations, persistently 
go about gathering the facts and 
printing them. The students of the 
University of San Carlos have demon- 
strated, literally at risk of life and 
limb, their courage. The Bar Asso- 
ciation, for the first time in its sedate 
history, drafted a long and detailed 
protest against the ouster of the four 
Supreme Court justices. 

There are sane and _ intelligent 
people even in the Government who 
are concerned about creeping Com- 
munism. In the present climate, it 
would be worth their political lives 
to suggest that the Communists are 
the real enemies of the people. But 
they await an opportunity to exercise 
their influence on the side of mod- 
eration. Moderates outside Govern- 
ment ranks should find a way of join- 
ing forces with moderates inside, for 
in the last analysis the twin evils of 
chaos and Communism can be eradi- 
cated only by the forces that made the 
Guatemalan Revolution. 

Guatemala has a varied climate, 
good land and fine people. It needs 
only leadership to make it truly pros- 
perous, peaceful and democratic. 


2: Peron’s 


Anti-American 


Network 


By Serafino Romualdi 


HE ADDRESS at Dartmouth Col- 

lege on March 12 by Spruille 
Braden, former U.S. Ambassador to 
Argentina and Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, has 
again brought to the fore our policy 
toward dictatorship in Latin America. 
Mr. Braden said in part: 

“It injures our cause to toady to 
dictators and disreputable govern- 
ments simply because they pro- 
claim themselves to be anti-Com- 
munists and on our side. Some of 
them are known to have flirted 
with Kremlinites and never can 
they be counted on in a crisis. A 
few of these autocrats in this 
hemisphere—by their corruption, 
cruelties and mass murders—have 
driven many into the enemy’s 
camp. What is worse, by playing 
up to them we alienate thousands 
of genuinely democratic people, 
who feel we have jettisoned our 
principles and repudiated repre- 
sentative constitutional govern- 
ment.” 


Braden’s warning assumes particu- 
lar importance because the advent of 
the Eisenhower Administration has 
given the hemisphere’s strongest to- 
talitarian, Argentina’s Juan Peron, 
the idea that he can make peace 
with Washington at his own price. 
The price would include substantial 
financial aid and complete moral sup- 
port for both his totalitarian policies 
at home and his imperialist ambitions 
abroad. Argentine circles insist that 
Perén is fully confident that he, a 
soldier, can easily reach an “under- 
standing” with the soldier in the 


White House. Despite Perén’s confi- 
dence, however, the new Administra- 
tion thus far has neither said nor 
done anything that would in any way 
justify, even remotely, the Argentine 
dictator’s optimistic expectations. 

Although 
should not be exaggerated, neither 
should we underrate his capacity for 
mischief. Here are some of the high- 
lights of the anti-American offensive 
his agents are waging throughout the 
hemisphere: 

In every Argentine Embassy be- 
tween Patagonia and the Rio Grande, 
there is a special office, staffed by at 
least two labor attachés and a num- 
ber of assistants, to direct the pen- 
etration of the local labor movement. 
Large sums are spent for the dis- 
tribution of pamphlets, throwaways, 
magazines and books. One of these 
books, entitled Rising of the Curtain, 
deals with Korea and advocates neu- 
trality between the United States and 
Russia. But its ten chapters are prin- 
cipally devoted to attacks on our 
country, government, and military 
leaders, as well as diatribes against 
the United Nations. Another book, 
of which tens of thousands of copies 
have been distributed throughout 
Latin America, is entitled Policy and 
Strategy; it is a collection of articles 
written by Peron himself for the 
newspaper Democracia, notorious for 
its staunch anti-Americanism. 


Peron’s _importance 








The Zero Hour of Capitalism is a 
booklet that could easily have been 
signed by a Communist. Under the 
pretense of attacking capitalist eco- 
nomics in the United States, the 
pamphlet actually attempts to smear 
the entire social and economic fabric 
of our country. Mention should also 
be made of the book, The Beginning 
of the End, frankly aimed at dis- 
crediting the United States as an in- 
ternational power. 

Another big move in the labor field 
was the creation of the Latin Amer- 
ican Association of Trade Unions 
(ATLAS). Perén spent more than 
$100,000 merely for transporting 
delegates to its founding meeting in 
Mexico City last December. The 
ATLAS branches now offer the Peron 
regime added local outlets for the dis- 
tribution of anti-U.S. propaganda. 
Although the ATLAS local com- 
mittees are directed and financed by 
the Argentine embassies, they never- 
theless provide a convenient “cover” 
to appease local authorities, where- 
ever criticism of Argentine interfer- 
ence is raised in the local press. 

The shocking fact is, however, that 
a number of the delegates who at- 
tended the Mexico City conference— 
especially those from Central Amer- 
ica—traveled with the knowledge and 
consent of their respective govern- 
ments. Some of these governments 
still prevent their democratic unions 
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from joining the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, but 
they did nothing to prevent the 
Argentine Embassy from recruiting a 
group of labor delegates and trans- 
porting them to Mexico City. 

In Nicaragua, the Argentine Em- 
bassy was funneling money for quite 
some time to a group of local labor 
leaders for the purpose of organizing 
a peronista labor movement. The 
matter was common knowledge in 
Managua, but nothing was done un- 
til after workers themselves staged a 
rebellion and brought the matter out 
in the open. The press joined in crit- 
icizing Argentine interference, but, 
as of this writing, no action has been 
taken by the Nicaraguan Government 
to expel the offending diplomat. 

In Peru, the peronista group, 
headed by Tomas Del Pielago, form- 
erly an aprista trade-union leader, 
is enjoying complete freedom of ac- 
tion, while other trade-union groups 
are impeded at every opportunity by 
a mass of restrictions. When I visited 
Peru last year, I inquired about this 
situation and was told that some of 
the local labor leaders had gone over 
to Perén because, they said, “that 
was the only. way they could conduct 
any legitimate trade-union activities.” 
The Argentine Embassy gives these 
labor leaders frequent receptions, 
provides every sort of assistance and 
secures police protection. 

In Peru, newspapers are suppressed 
or suspended from time to time for 
criticizing Perén. But there is no 
record of any newspapers or maga- 
zines being cut down for slandering 
the United States, and that is pre- 
cisely what the Argentine-financed 
propaganda has been doing. 

It is a known fact that, in Panama, 
a number of trade unionists are 
openly at the service of the Argen- 
tine Embassy and are lavishly fi- 
nanced for every possible purpose. 
Some of these peronista agents visit 
small farms in the interior and bring 
gifts to the peasants in the name of 
Perén. Not long ago, I personally 
witnessed the donation, not far from 
Panama City, of corn-threshing ma- 
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chines. All of this is going on, it 
should be recalled, within artillery 
range of the Panama Canal. 

In nearby Colombia, the Confed- 
eration of Labor of Colombian 
Workers (CTC) has been split wide 
open by labor leaders who have 
joined the Perén camp. This group is 
protected by the Colombian Govern- 
ment, while anti-peronista elements 
of the CTC are being harassed. (The 
CTC leader José Silva was recently 
compelled to flee the country.) The 
pro-peronista forces are now in a 
position to publish a newspaper and 
to distribute tens of thousands of 
copies of pamphlets and books. One 
of their leaders, Victor Duarte, who 
had split away with a small group 
of followers from the Catholic-con- 
trolled Union of Colombia Workers 
(UTC), died several months ago 
after a long illness. Before his death, 
he called to his bedside the leaders 
of the organization which he had be- 
trayed, confessed his treasonable ac- 
tivities and revealed the extent of 
peronista penetration of labor. 

Per6én’s intensive anti-American 
conspiracy has become even more 
formidable as a result of its open 
collaboration with the Communists. 
The Communist party of Argentina 
uses every opportunity to show its 
solidarity with Perén’s anti-U.S. 
stand. In my opinion, the recent 
shake-up in the party, through which 
Juan José Real lost his leadership 
for alleged “surrender” to Perén (the 
actual leader, however, has always 
been and still is Victorio Codovila) , 
is merely a tactical maneuver de- 
signed to exact from Perén greater 
freedom of action within Argentina, 
particularly within the General Con- 
federation of Labor. The publicity 
given to this alleged Communist shift 
was undoubtedly encouraged by 
Perén himself, who needed “another 
fresh proof” of his “anti-Commu- 
nism” now that he hopes to reopen 
negotiations with the United States 
for economic and financial aid. 

When Perén visited Chile a few 
weeks ago, a committee of promi- 
nent Communists headed by the poet 


Pablo Neruda issued a manifesto 
urging the Chilean people to attend 
a lecture by the Argentine dictator. 
Incidentally, this manifesto was also 
signed by a group of aprista leaders, 
headed by Manuel Seoane, who went 
to the extent of paying Perén a 
courtesy call. A few days before, at 
the founding convention of the new 
Unitarian Central Labor Organiza- 
tion of Chile, the Communist dele- 
gates insisted that peronista fraternal 
delegates from Argentina be admitted 
to the conference. At the Mexico 
City convention where ATLAS was or- 
ganized, Lombardo Toledano himself 
sent a message of greetings and of- 
fered his collaboration. A number of 
Communist delegates were present at 
that convention, including an entire 
delegation from Guatemala. 

The policy of the U.S. Govern- 
ment is not to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of our sister republics. 
Nevertheless, polite but firm repre- 
sentations from time to time against 
hostile propaganda directed by the 
embassy of another country would 
hardly constitute intervention, but 
rather a dignified protest against the 
violation of international customs. 
This policy should be especially fol- 
lowed in countries whose govern- 
ments are continually asking and 
often receiving economic support 
from the United States. 

The present administration has in- 
dicated a willingness to review our 
Latin American policy and has in- 
vited the Latin American govern- 
ments to submit their urgent econom- 
ic needs for Washington’s considera- 
tion. This is indeed a welcome step, 
because it will give our Government 
an opportunity to rectify past negli- 
gence and, we hope, to strengthen the 
economic structures of governments 
that are loyally cooperating with our 
international policy of promoting 
peace and opposing aggression. But 
we must adopt at the same time a 
policy of adamant opposition to the 
widespread Communist and peronista 
propaganda directed against the 
democratic way of life in general 
and the United States in particular. 





3: Guerrilla War in 


HE AMERICAS have so far been 
ble the horrors of the “hot 
war’ which the Communists have in- 
flicted on Korea, Indo-China, Burma, 
Malaya and, for a time, Indonesia 
and India. However, our turn may be 
coming soon. The most likely spot 
for an outbreak of guerrilla fighting 
is Brazil. 

There are several reasons why the 
Communists are likely to strike in 
Brazil. Much of the country is still 
virgin territory, virtually unexplored 
and largely uninhabited, and would 
provide ample room for the guerrillas 
to hide. Brazil has agonizingly acute 
economic problems which neither the 
former Dutra administration nor the 
present Vargas regime has been able 
to overcome. Finally, the local Com- 
munist movement has its roots in a 
military tradition, which probably 
sets it apart from any other Commu- 
nist organization in the world. 

Brazil’s territory is larger than 
that of the continental United States, 
with a population of 50,000,000 
spread out along a meandering 1,500- 
mile coastline. The vast interior of 
the country, which is virtually unin- 
habited, could undoubtedly support 
small guerrilla bands, which could 
spend most of their time farming and 
sally forth from their hideouts peri- 
odically in hit-and-run raids. Mili- 
tary supplies could undoubtedly be 
smuggled to the guerrillas via the 
long coastline, which is virtually im- 
possible to police completely. 

The Brazilian CP is probably the 
most formidable in America, in terms 
of membership. At its height in 1946, 
it boasted 150,000 members. Since 
then, illegality and sporadic persecu- 
tion at the hands of the Dutra and 
Vargas regimes, plus the waning 
of the postwar enthusiasm which built 
it up so rapidly in 1945 and 1946, 





VARGAS: 


"TENENTES' HELPED HIM 


have probably cut its strength down 
considerably. However, even if it is 
down to no more than a third of its 
peak membership, it remains larger 
than any other Communist party in 
the Western Hemisphere, including 
that of the United States. 

The Communists of Brazil have 
plenty of tinder handy with which to 
inflame the masses. Inflation, chronic 
for a century, has been intensified 
since World War H by the drift of 
peasants and agricultural workers to 
the cities, which has both increased 
the demand for food in urban areas 
and reduced the output of the coun- 
try regions; the cost of living has 
risen an estimated 30 per cent or 
more in the past year. Attempts to 
make the country more self-sufficient 
by pushing industrialization have 
only aggravated the inflation. No 
solution has been offered to meet the 
agricultural problem, which is the 
real root of Brazil’s difficulties. 

All this has created wide discon- 
tent. During the Dutra administra- 
tion, this tended to benefit two 
groups: the Vargas forces and the 
Communists. The former were by far 
the stronger of the two, and their 


By Robert J. Alexander 


Brazil? 


strength tended to hold the Commu- 
nists in check. In 1950, however, 
Vargas was elected President, after 
being out of office for five years, and 
quickly showed himself unable to do 
much to meet the fundamental prob- 
lems facing the country. 

Vargas has raised the minimum 
wage rates, but the cost of living has 
outraced the increases. Organized 
labor has done what it could to win 
increases in labor courts and in 
collective bargaining, but Brazil’s 
trade unions are still suffering from 
the fact that they were originally cre- 
ated as part of Vargas’s attempt in the 
late 1930s to establish a fascist cor- 
porate state. They certainly do not 
constitute an effective, democratic 
rival to the Communists—who, inci- 
dentally, are constantly busy trying 
to infiltrate them. 

These economic difficulties would 
create a certain amount of sympathy 
for a Communist guerrilla movement 
fighting under the banner of “na- 
tional liberation” and “social jus- 
tice.” Such a movement would un- 
doubtedly make some recruits among 
the workers and increase the Govern- 
ment’s unpopularity by forcing it to 
increase the military budget. 

However, the most important single 
factor pushing Brazil toward an out- 
break of hot war is the tradition of 
the Brazilian Communist party itself. 
Although the latter was originally 
established by a group of ex-anar- 
chists, it was joined in the late 1920s 
and early 1930s by an offshoot of a 
peculiarly Brazilian political group, 
the “tenentes” or “lieutenants.” 

The tenentes movement arose dur- 
ing the 1920s and had its roots 
among the younger Army officers. 
Opposed to the oligarchical group 
which had long dominated Brazilian 
political, economic and social life, 
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the tenentes fought for extension of 
political democracy, a friendlier at- 
titude toward organized labor and 
emphasis on Brazilian nationalism. 
The movement never took any really 
organic form, but it was the prin- 
cipal force behind the Revolution of 
1930, in which Getulio Vargas, ex- 
Governor of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, seized power by force after 
losing out in the Presidential elec- 
tion. Thanks to their backing of 
Vargas, the tenentes of 1930 are to- 
day the highest-ranking officers in 
the Brazilian Army. 

Luis Carlos Prestes, the present- 
day leader of the Communist party, 
was one of the fenentes of the 1920s. 
In 1926, he led a revolution which 
won him nationwide fame when he 
led a group of guerrilla fighters on a 
fantastic trek through half-a-dozen of 
the interior states of Brazil. Al- 
though a member of the left wing of 
the tenentes, he was bitterly de- 
nounced by the Communists at this 
time as “petty bourgeois” and an 
“adventurer.” After falling out with 
Vargas in 1931, however, he made a 
trip to the Soviet Union. There he 
joined the Communist party, became 
a leading architect of Kremlin policy 
in Latin America, and finally re- 
turned to his native land in late 1934 
or early 1935. 

In November 1935, Prestes led a 
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revolt of the National Liberation Al- 
liance, the Brazilian version of the 
Popular Front, and was captured 
soon after the collapse of the up- 
rising. He was held in jail for nine 
years by President Vargas, who 
turned his wife, a German Commu- 
nist, and their little daughter over to 
the Gestapo. His wife was never 
heard of again, though his daughter 
returned to Brazil after the war. 

There is no doubt that Prestes en- 
joys a certain popularity in the armed 
forces. A move to restore him to his 
military rank in 1946 was defeated 
by only a narrow margin. Subse- 
quently, a number of Army and Navy 
officers have been cashiered on 
charges of pro-Communist sym- 
pathies. In fact, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army was ousted on 
these grounds; and, a few months 
later, he made a strong though un- 
successful bid for election as head of 
the Rio de Janeiro Officers Club, 
whose elections are roughly equiva- 
lent to a poll of sentiment in the 
Brazilian armed forces. 

The Communists’ chief allies, in 
the armed forces and elsewhere, are 
among extreme nationalists who 
share their opposition to the tradi- 
tional policy of collaboration with the 
United States. The nationalists are 
particularly exercised at the present 
time over the question of U.S. invest- 


ment in Brazil, especially in the 
petroleum industry. Brazil has a tiny 
petroleum industry, but is generally 
believed to have considerable un- 
developed resources. The great prob- 
lem is whether these should be ex- 
ploited by American companies un- 
der a profit-sharing arrangement with 
the Brazilian Government or de- 
veloped by the Government itself. Of 
course, the nationalists and Commu- 
nists favor the latter course. The de- 
bate on this issue has given the Com- 
munists a good opportunity to throw 
their weight behind the nationalists 
and build up alliances which may be 
valuable if they try a military ad- 
venture. 

Should Moscow decide to divert 
Uncle Sam’s attention from affairs in 
Europe and Asia by lighting a fire 
in his backyard, this alliance be- 
tween Communists and nationalistic 
military men in Brazil will un- 
doubtedly be of key importance. Not 
only will the Communists have the 
manpower to establish guerrilla 
forces, but they will also have the 
trained military leadership to organ- 
ize and command them. And they will 
have the “front men” necessary to 
make the whole thing look like a “na- 
tionalist” reaction to “Yankee im- 
perialism” rather than what it would 
really be: part of the Kremlin’s over- 
all blueprint for world conquest. 
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By Ignazio Silone 


the Red-Fascist Alliance 


The story of a youth who found both Fascism and Communism intolerable 


RECENT EPISODE in Italian left-wing politics, seem- 
A ingly of minor importance, has cast a bright light 
on the developing worldwide axis between Communism 
and fascism. 

Lando Dell’Amico is a young Italian intellectual. Until 
last February, when he defected, he was a Communist 
party “specialist” charged with converting former Fas- 
cists to Communism. In this capacity, he was Editor-in- 
chief of Pensiero Nazionale, theoretical organ of ex- 
Fascist members of the CP, and president of the so- 
called “Patriotic Committee for National Independence,” 
a Communist front. Now he has told his story. 

In spite of his youth—he is barely 26—Dell’Amico has 
a hectic career behind him. In 1944, when most leading 
Fascists were abandoning what was obviously a lost 
cause, Dell’Amico (then 18 years old) volunteered for 
battle against the Allies. He fought the Americans at 
Anzio, was gravely wounded, and was personally decor- 
ated by Nazi Field Marshal Kesselring. 

A few years later, he turned up as one of the boldest 
and most tireless of the neo-Fascist militants, though at 
times a source of irritation to the party leadership for 
his tendency toward intellectual questioning. During 1949 
and 1950, he was a perennial opponent at the public de- 
bates we Socialists held in Rome. At that time, he tried 


to convince us that Fascism had been an integral part of 
Italian revolutionary socialism and that our efforts to 
achieve Socialist unification could not ignore this. 

It was not his ideological virtuosity, however, that 
entangled Dell’Amico in the Communist apparatus, but 
the simple fact that he had fought as a volunteer against 
the Americans. Several thousand former Fascists had 
already been led by patriotic resentment into the CP, 
and the latter was making every effort to expand its ranks 
under the banner of anti-Atlanticism. A young “war 
hero” like Dell’Amico was made to order for this op- 
eration. Dell’Amico would have been assured a bril- 
liant career in the party had his ardent militancy not 
been periodically dampened by cold showers of intellect- 
ualism. He liked to discuss; he had doubts; he wanted 
to understand. “We say we are fighting for the independ- 
ence of peoples,” he would say. “Does that apply to the 
people’s democracies as well?” Sometimes his imperti- 
nence knew no bounds: 


“Our chief, Stalin, recently wrote that he considers 
a war between the capitalist countries inevitable. Are 
we, the partisans of peace, for such a war? That would 
be odd. Are we partisans of peace or partisans of 
war?” 


Nevertheless, Dell’Amico remained in the Communist 








Ignazio Silone is best known as a novelist—as the artist who has drawn the 
sharpest and yet most sympathetic portrait of the peasants of Southern Italy. In 
such works as Fontamara, Bread and Wine, and The Seed Beneath the Snow, he 
has presented great human characters and, at the same time, laid bare the stark 
social reality of modern Italy. Although their author has passed through a number 
of political stages, all of these works are marked by a pervading humanitarianism, 
a sensitivity to the desperation of even the smallest single soul. This humanitar- 
ianism has marked Silone’s political career as well. A staunch anti-Fascist, he was 
for a while in the 1920s a Communist. But his visits to Russia (he attended the 
1928 Congress of the Comintern) convinced him that human hopes for liberty 
and decency lay elsewhere; his essay on this metamorphosis is included in the 
collective volume, The God That Failed. After World War II, he formed his own 
Socialist group, distinct from the party led by Giuseppe Saragat and fervently 
opposed to the pro-Stalinist “Socialist” body directed by Pietro Nenni. He is a 
founder and executive-board member of the Congress for Cultura! Freedom. 
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LANDO DELL'AMICO MOVED FROM MUSSOLINI'S YOUTHFUL ARMY TO TOGLIATTI'S POLICE-FIGHTING COMMUNISTS 


apparatus for almost three years, and his experience was 
truly unique. His story is not just a rehash of past nar- 
ratives by ex-Communists, for he was able to observe 
Communism from the highly revealing vantage of a form- 
er Fascist. Changing from neo-Fascism to the Communist 
apparatus, he reports, was like moving from a Gypsy 
camp to an army barracks. There was undeniably tech- 
nical progress, including a division of labor. 

Dell’Amico’s special function was soon made clear: 
He was given to understand that he must give up pub- 
lic professions of faith in socialism and concentrate on 
his role of “honest Fascist” in order to enlist other 
Fascists in the united front against America. The same 
tule, he found, applied to any Catholics, liberals or So- 
cial Democrats converted to Communism, who had to 
preach anti-Atlanticism in the .name of their former 
faith. 

Needless to say, “ex”-Fascists whose convictions had 
actually undergone no change found themselves right at 
home in this role. It was another matter, however, for 
those who had sincerely renounced Fascism; they found 
in the workings of the apparatus a painful return to 
hated practices. All in all, Dell’Amico now declares, Com- 
munism is nothing but a perfected form of Fascism. The 
power of the party is absolute. It is a sacrilege not only to 
speak of it with disrespect, but even to ask indiscreet 
questions. Like Machiavelli’s Prince, it is exempt from 
all ordinary judgment of a moral or intellectual order. 

The last mission which the apparatus, in the person 
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of CP chief Palmiro Togliatti’s brother-in-law, Paolo 
Robotti, sought to entrust to Dell’Amico was that of 
establishing contact with a small Italian anti-Semitic 
group, which published a weekly organ, Asso di Spade 
(“The Ace of Spades”). “Has the party abandoned its 
traditional position against racism?” Dell’Amico ob- 
jected. “No,” explained Robotti, whose wife is Jewish, 
“but since Zionism came under American influence, a 
new historical situation has arisen.” 

It seems unlikely that Dell’Amico’s defection will pro- 
duce an immediate crisis in the Italian Communist move- 
ment. Nevertheless, the episode highlights a potential 
trouble spot: the contradiction between the party’s 
avowed belief in the independence of peoples and its 
actual subservience to Soviet imperialism. It was this 
conflict, two years ago, that led to the defection of two 
leading Communists, Cucchi and Magnani, together with 
several thousand former anti-Fascist partisans. 

It should not be forgotten that in Italy, as in France, 
the Communist movement still constitutes a huge, am- 
orphous amalgam of revolutionary workers, intellectuals, 
middle-class liberals, nationalists and others, grouped 
around a hard core of Bolsheviks. The problem is to 
splinter this amalgam and reconquer for democracy the 
popular forces locked up within it. If police work and 
propaganda were sufficient, Communism in Italy and 
France would long since have been pulverized. Evidently, 
they are not sufficient. Perhaps what is needed is a 
positive policy. 








Times Square to Red Square: 
A Salisbury Tale 


The N. Y. ‘Times’ Moscow correspondent sees everything in rosy hues 


“Hour after endless hour, Mos- 
cow’s mourning millions march 
past the bier of the man they re- 
vered as their great leader Stalin.” 

“It was in [a] mood of saying 
farewell to the nation’s father that 
Moscow and the country looked 
upon Stalin before his body was 
sealed in a sarcophagus in the Red 
Square tomb.” 

“TSoviet] citizens felt that, al- 
though they had lost their leader 
Stalin, they had not lost their 
leadership—that Mr. Malenkov 
and his associates . . . were at the 
country’s helm.” 

“Mr. Malenkov and his com- 
rades-at-arms appeared to have the 
support and enthusiasm of Soviet 
citizens of all walks of life.” 

ype rosy-hued tableau of Moscow 

after the death of Stalin—a 
people grieving for its departed 
leader, then stout-heartedly closing 
ranks behind his successors—is not 
excerpted from the pages of the Daily 
Worker. Neither is it part of a broad- 
cast over Radio Moscow. It is, 
strange to relate, a selection from the 
dispatches of Harrison E. Salisbury, 
Moscow correspondent of the New 
York Times, who for the past four 
years has been giving a startling 
practical demonstration of how to use 
America’s sturdiest pillar of journal- 
istic respectability as a transmission- 
belt for the official Soviet propa- 
ganda line. 

The Times has never had much 
luck with its Moscow correspondents. 
Walter Duranty, who waxed rhap- 
sodic over the Soviet “experiment” 
throughout the 1920s and much of 
the 1930s, and hailed the bogus Sov- 


iet Constitution of 1936 as transform- 
ing the Russians into “a free and 
democratic people,” is commonly re- 
garded today as having done more 
than any other single individual to 
mislead educated Americans about 
the true nature of Communism. The 
“Times man” in Moscow from 1941 
to 1943, Ralph Parker, turned up 
shortly after as correspondent for 
both the London and New York 
Daily Workers, leaving a trail of 
glowing red faces behind him. 

Now the Times seems to have come 
a cropper once again. Since March 
1949, its readers have seen the Sov- 
iet Union through the eyes of the 
mild-appearing, bespectacled Mr. Sal- 
isbury, who, though falling short of 
the unrestrained ardor of Duranty’s 
pre-cold war effusions, has done a 
quiet but effective job of picturing 
the Soviet slave-state as a peace-lov- 
ing and sadly misunderstood land, 
populated by a happy, loyal, well- 
fed and hard-working citizenry. 

A Moscow correspondent for the 
United Press during the war, Salis- 
bury came home to set down his im- 
pressions in a book cheerily entitled 
Russia on the Way and started con- 
tributing to the Times’ Sunday 
Magazine and Book Review. In one 
early offering, in April 1947, he un- 
dertook to set readers of the Maga- 
zine straight on “American fallacies” 
about Russia, among which, it turned 
out, were: “that Russia’s major pre- 
occupation is ‘world revolution’ ” and 
“that Russia is a strong, really 
aggressive state.” 


By Louis Jay Herman 


In December 1948, he reviewed a 
book written by Jessica Smith, Editor 
of the party-line magazine Soviet 
Russia Today, and published by In- 
ternational Publishers, official outlet 
of the American Communist party. 
“A quiet and refreshing little book,” 
he reported, and then added whim- 
sically: 

“Tt is only fair to warn pros- 
pective readers that Miss Smith 
... is that rara avis among Amer- 
icans, a person who still firmly 
believes in the cause of Soviet- 
American understanding.” 


Salisbury’s great opportunity to 
further “Soviet-American understand- 
ing” was not far off as he wrote these 
words. In July 1947, Moscow had 
suddenly turned balky in the matter 
of readmitting the Times correspond- 
ent, Drew Middleton, who had long 
exhibited an uncanny knack for slip- 
ping caustic comments on Soviet re- 
alities past the censor. For a year 
and a half, the Times’ Moscow bureau 
was untenanted, as one candidate 
after another was turned down as 
Middleton’s replacement. Finally, the 
Times proposed the name of Har- 
rison E. Salisbury, and the Soviet 
Government forthwith pronounced 
him persona grata. It has had no rea- 
son since to feel that its confidence 
was misplaced. 

The image Salisbury conjures up, 
as he trips lightly across the Soviet 
scene, is that of a sort of idyllic 
never-never land. A hundred and 
one charming details show the Soviet 
citizen—peasant and worker, artist 
and writer—going contentedly about 
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his daily tasks with never a shadow 
crossing his path. Indeed, as one 
reads Salisbury’s bright, cheery com- 
ments on life under Stalinism, it takes 
a positive effort of will to recall that 
this is the same country of concen- 
tration camps and secret-police terror 
reported by other observers. 

Thus, it is the eve of May Day, 
1950. But is there a clangor of arms 
and warlike slogans? No, indeed. 
“Virtually every square in Moscow 
has a busy kiosk, selling a rainbow- 
colored array of artificial flowers. 
. . - Flowers—artificial and real— 
will play a special role in the big 
May Day demonstration.” Or perhaps 
it is October 1950 and war is raging 
in Korea. But in Moscow “the num- 
ber-one topic of conversation and in- 
terest . . . is the Government’s vast 
new hydroelectric program. .. . About 
30,000 persons turned out recently 
for the greatest dog show ever held 
in Moscow, with 800 dogs entered. 
In the field of literature, a new novel 
of collective-farm life has aroused 
much interest.” 

Does the reader innocently sup- 
pose that Soviet elections are a 
cynical travesty on the democratic 
process, designed to give the stamp 
of legitimacy to a totalitarian dicta- 
torship? Not at all, says Mr. Salis- 
bury: 

“The election is regarded by 
the Soviet voters as a great holi- 
day on which to demonstrate grati- 


tude and confidence in their gov- 
ernment.” 


Some might imagine the differ- 
ence between the Soviet and Amer- 
ican press to be that between a regi- 
mented, controlled press and a free, 
democratic one. But Mr. Salisbury 
dissents: 


“In the United States, a news- 
paper .. . publishes full, accurate 
reports of events, speeches and 
happenings as rapidly as possible 
after their occurrence. . . . 

“In the Soviet Union, however, 
the conception of the press is dif- 
ferent. Its basic function is con- 
ceived to be one of informing and 
educating the Soviet public. It is 
regarded as much more important 
that the Soviet public be informed 
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effectively and correctly than that 

news be rushed into print.” 

Salisbury’s reporting of Soviet for- 
eign policy has a similar quality of 
disarming disingenuousness. Speeches 
by Russian leaders and articles from 
Pravda or Izvestia are offered to 
Times readers at face value as state- 
ments of the “Soviet point of view,” 
with never a hint that they might 





SALISBURY: DISTORTS & SELECTS 


require analysis as part of the overall 
Kremlin pattern of aggression and 
deceit, or that they are, in fact, any- 
thing but honest expositions of legiti- 
mate Russian interests. 

The Kremlin, writes Salisbury, “re- 
gards” the Atlantic Pact as Western 
preparation to launch aggression. “In 
the Soviet view,” the Marshall Plan, 
Truman Doctrine and Atlantic Pact 
are desperate attempts to avert an 
American economic crisis. Pravda’s 
“analysis” of a UN cease-fire plan 
in Korea “makes it plain” that the 
proposal is “viewed with the deepest 
skepticism.” Other “analyses” “make 
it plain” that the Soviet Union is 
“ready and willing” to discuss ways 
of ending the cold war. 

The keystone of Soviet foreign 
policy is, of course, ... peace. With 
a Paris meeting of the Big Four ap- 
proaching in the spring of 1949, the 
Soviet Union “makes it plain” that 
“an attitude of open-mindedness on 





both sides” is required for the suc- 
cess of the conference, which “is 
frankly regarded” in Moscow “as a 
major opportunity for ending the war 
tension.” After the disclosure in the 
fall of 1949 that Russia has the atom 
bomb, Salisbury recalls Stalin’s “cor- 
dial invitation” to President Truman 
for a personal meeting, and notes 
that the Soviet press has “made it 
plain” that such a conference is con- 
sidered “a practical and effective 
method” of solving cold-war prob- 
lems. 

Every Soviet propaganda maneu- 
ver, even the most transparent, is 
promptly taken up by Salisbury and 
passed on to his readers as a bona 
fide gesture of good will. Perhaps 
the Kremlin’s propaganda  disc- 
jockeys have ordered a replaying of 
the tired old “coexistence” record. In- 
stantly, Salisbury reports that “for- 
eign diplomats here are convinced 
that Premier Joseph Stalin believes 

. . the world is large enough for 
both Communist and capitalist states 
to live and work in peaceful and”— 
Western businessmen please note!— 
“businesslike relations.” Or perhaps 
a covey of visiting Quakers from 
England are treated to the old chest- 
nut that “to attempt to export revolu- 
tion is nonsense,” first trotted out 
by Stalin for the benefit of Roy How- 
ard in 1936. “A new important 
statement of basic foreign policy,” 
trumpets Mr. Salisbury, throwing his 
hat in the air. 

Of course, there were times when 
Premier Stalin acted as though the 
world isn’t large enough for us “cap- 
italist states” and as though revolu- 
tion is anything but nonsense. But 
that—so say Mr. Salisbury’s “foreign 
diplomats”—is only because the 
Allied intervention in 1918 in Rus- 
sia’s civil war “left indelible memor- 
ies in the minds of Soviet leaders” 
and convinced them “that attempts 
by the capitalist world to negate the 
results of social revolution by mili- 
tary means were inevitable.” As for 
the Kremlin’s Chinese side-kicks, who 
have been acting a little unneighborly 
of late, “they might regard the pos- 
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CONTINUED 


sibility of armed intervention by the 
United States and other capitalist 
powers as one of the greatest poten- 
tial threats to consolidation of their 
revolutionary new social system.” 

Salisbury’s most spectacular serv- 
ice to the cause of obscuring the facts 
of Soviet life came in October 1950 
—at the very moment when the 
Chinese armies were 
starting to take their “revolutionary 
new social system” across the Yalu 
River into Korea. Following his re- 
turn from a vacation in the United 
States. he filed a series of four special 
articles on Russia 
which bid fair to become a classic 
of their kind. The Soviet censor, re- 
ported the Times in an editorial note, 
had shown “unusual cooperation” in 
passing the dispatches. The reason 
for this obliging attitude quickly be- 
came apparent. 


Communist 


conditions in 


If world peace was threatened 
from any quarter, Salisbury made it 
clear, it was most assuredly not from 
the Soviet Union. With the entire 
world echoing to the alarms and ex- 
cursions of war, Moscow was appar- 
ently a solitary oasis of idyllic calm. 
“The past summer has been marked 
by cleaning, painting and construc- 


tion in Moscow . . . [and] hundreds 
of millions of rubles . . . have been 
poured into the program for beauti- 
fication of the Soviet capital.” Instead 
of atom bombs, the main topics of 
conversation were a projected irriga- 
tion project on the Volga and “the 
new program for making Asiatic 
deserts bloom through changing the 
course of the ancient Amu Darya 
River.” Nowhere was there “anything 
that an honest observer could pos- 
sibly describe as ‘war scare’ or ‘war 
hysteria.’ ” 

Needless to say, this did not mean 
that the all-wise Stalin had left the 
Russian people an easy prey to im- 
perialist assault: “The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has not, of course, neglected 
its program of military defense. . . . 
But there is nothing new about this. 
It has been true since the end of 
World War II.” The main point, 
stressed Mr. Salisbury, was _ that 
“there is an overwhelming desire for 
continued peace. . . . I have heard of 
no Russian who in private conversa- 
tion or publicly has suggested . . . a 
‘preventive war’ .. . or who has pro- 
posed using the force of Soviet arms 
to produce revolution. . . .” 

But Salisbury’s most important 





CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT 


Queen’s Crowning to Cost Three Times Her Father’s—Newspaper head- 


line. 


The price is up on food and drink, 


On clothing and on rent. 


It’s very hard to find a way, 


In view of this, to earn today 


As much as we have spent. 


The price is up on crownings, too, 


Or so we get the word. 


But quite unlike the price of food, 


I say, and hope I am not rude, 


This leaves me quite unstirred. 


—Richard Armour 
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finding was one which should come 
as a revelation to the millions of 
Russians in Siberian  slave-labor 
camps and the hundreds of thousands 
more who chose to remain in Western 
Europe after World War II, as well 
as to veteran observers of Soviet life 
like William Henry Chamberlin, 
Eugene Lyons, Edmund Stevens and 
Frederick Barghoorn: 

“Foreigners in Russia have gen- 
erally found that there is little 
difference between the views ex- 
pressed by ordinary Soviet citizens 
and those placed on record by 
such leading Soviet organs as 
Pravda and Izvestia. 

“Tt is important for Americans 
to realize that Soviet citizens gen- 
erally believe that there are only 
two sides to the world situation— 
a right side and a wrong side. 
They believe that . . . the Soviet 
Union is entirely right and the 
United States entirely wrong.” 

In short, “there is [not] the 
slightest cleavage between Soviet 
citizens and their government” on the 
basic issues of the day. And, Salis- 
bury hastened to warn, it “may be 
for the free 
world to think otherwise. .. . 


> 


extremely dangerous’ 


The four articles, needless to say, 
won their author the prompt and 
unanimous acclaim of the European 
Communist press. The New York 
Daily Worker found them “a refresh- 
ing, vivid contrast” to the usual treat- 
ment accorded the Socialist Father- 
land in the kept capitalist press, and 
asserted flatly that they had “com- 
pletely undermined” this country’s 
“official line” on Russia. 

That the Communist press finds 
cause for rejoicing in the reporting 
of Harrison E. Salisbury should as- 
tonish no one. What is considerably 
less comprehensible, however, is that 
one of the world’s great newspapers 
should place so high a price on the 
privilege of maintaining a corres- 
pondent in Soviet Russia that it is 
content with a man who, by selection. 
distortion and often explicit state- 
ment, has systematically sought to 
dull his readers’ awareness of the 
deadliest menace to human freedom 
in the world today. 


The New Leader 
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OME OF THE BOYS representing 

the wayward press were bored at 
the United Auto Workers’ Atlantic 
City convention. What these panders 
to the reading public love is a fight 
to the finish, with a bloody head or 
two—entertainment such as was fur- 
nished in plenty during the CIO’s 
early days. 

Even the distinctly civilized Christ- 
ian Science Monitor’s man, Ed Town- 
send, reported the UAW’s doings in 
a minor key: “The CIO’s industrial 
unions are maturing. . . . The gusty 
brawling days are virtually over. . . 
Excitement is ebbing.” The great or- 
ganization which centers in and 
around Detroit is now “strong and 
united. . . . The same thing is hap- 
pening throughout the CIO. . . . The 
C1O’s unions are getting to be more 
and more like those of the AFL.” It 
is all explained by the statement that 
the “Auto Workers are better off” 
than they used to be. The implica- 
tion is that they are sunk in bour- 
geois comfort and have nothing more 
to fight for. 

All that this means is that, except 
for one terrific four-hour session, the 
3,000 delegates representing 1,350,- 
000 members went about their busi- 
ness unitedly and with quiet deter- 
mination. That exceptional session, 
of course, was devoted to Commu- 
nism. It furnished melodrama enough 
for anyone’s taste, but, apparently, 
some of the onlookers had been in 
search of even hotter stuff. 

For a long afternoon, the officials 
of the union stood up against abuse 
heaped upon them by the representa- 
tives of Local 600, the famous Ford 
local. There were hot passages be- 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Auto Workers 
Meet Again 


tween President Walter Reuther and 
his old enemy, Carl Stellato. The na- 
tional leaders had removed five of- 
ficials of Local 600 on the ground 
that they were “members of or sub- 
servient to the Communist party.” 
Reuther and the Executive Committee 
were supported with regard to this 
action by a large majority of the 
delegates. And the constitution was 
revised in such a way as to give them 
clear authority to do the same sort 
of thing in the future whenever the 
need may arise. This was accomp- 
lished by a nine-to-one margin. 

Three or four actions were taken 
which anyone interested in the labor 
movement will recognize as signifi- 
cant. In fact, the decisions made at 
Atlantic City clearly indicate the 
lines along which labor will make 
its fight in the coming years. 

The next objective of the boys who 
make our cars is the guaranteed an- 
nual wage. Some smaller enterprises 
are already trying out the annual 
wage plan. But the notion of demand- 
ing it for hundreds of thousands of 
workers in a key industry is breath- 
taking. Yet Walter Reuther and his 
cohorts are tackling this project with 
the utmost seriousness. Their famous 
five-year agreement with the escalator 
clause still has more than two years 
to run. The union will tell the em- 
ployers that, unless they grant certain 
advantages not provided for in these 
agreements, the workers will sign no 
further contracts to run for more 
than two years. 

The plans for inauguration of the 
guaranteed annual wage will start 
immediately. The union has set up a 
panel of ten economists and exper- 


ienced industrial negotiators who will 
meet very soon to iron out technical 
difficulties. As soon as the organiza- 
tion’s proposals are in definite form, 
the employers will be invited to enter 
the discussions. It is hoped that mat- 
ters may progress this far before the 
coming summer. That will give labor 
and management two years for nego- 
tiation before the present agreements 
come to an end. 

Next to this, the most serious con- 
sideration at the convention was 
given to politics. There was little evi- 
dence of special enmity to the present 
administration. But there were plenty 
of suggestions of fear. The possibility 
of a depression was obviously on 
many minds. When buying power 
goes down, automobiles are one of 
the first products to feel the pinch. 
President Reuther spoke forcefully in . 
favor of a stand-by program of pub- 
lic works to ease the impact when and 
if the bad days come. 

The discussions of future political 
activity indicated lack of faith in the 
tactics thus far employed. The idea 
is to set up an “independent political- 
action movement to establish a coali- 
tion of liberal forces which will op- 
pose and defeat the Dixie-GOP coali- 
tion of reaction.” To this end, it is 
proposed that every two years, before 
the Congressional elections, the CIO 
should try to secure united action 
among all its natural allies in every 
state where it has influence. 

There appeared to be overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in favor of amalgama- 
tion of the CIO and AFL. But it is 
doubtful whether the speeches made 
will prove conducive to that end. 
George Meany was praised and the 
older and much larger Federation was 
praised for moving in on the racket- 
eers on the New York and New 
Jersey waterfronts. But there was a 
good deal of the old “holier than 
thou” attitude. The AFL used to 
scold the CIO on the Communist is- 
sue. The CIO still blackguards the 
AFL for having unions which prac- 
tice “racial and religious discrimina- 
tion.” This pot-and-kettle business 
will never get anyone anywhere. 















By Raphael R. Abramovitch 


Coming: Russian 


Peace Wave No. 4 


Three times before — in 1921, in 1935 and in 1941 — Moscow obtained 
a breathing spell by talking peace to the West; each time, the West lost 


T HERE IS LITTLE POINT in enumerating here the many 
signs that the Soviet rulers are now launching a mas- 
sive “peace offensive.” One can be sure, however, that 
there are good reasons for it. Soviet history teaches us 
that the Kremlin resorts to this kind of grand maneuver 
only when it faces a real impasse at home or abroad. 

No doubt, a leading factor in the current rash of 
“peace” gestures was the sudden death of Stalin and the 
ensuing tensions within the Soviet world. Another rea- 
son may well have been the failure of either side to win 
a military victory in Korea. Still another factor, quite 
probably, was the ratification of the European Defense 
Treaty by the lower house of the West German Bundestag 
—a development which portends West German rearma- 
ment. Other possible factors include the growing unrest 
and numerous splits in the French Communist party, the 
atomic artillery tests in Nevada and difficulties in certain 
Soviet industries. All of these are parts of the world 
situation which Malenkov and his associates face. 

We cannot now determine the deciding factor which 
has caused the Kremlin to return to the tried-and-true 
tactic of playing for time and lulling the West into com- 
placency. But, whatever the reason for the new shift in 
Communist policy, the fact of the shift seems undeniable. 
It seems clear that the democracies are about to exper- 


ience the Communists’ fourth great “peace offensive.” 

The first of these pacific waves rose in 1921, in the 
most difficult period of the Soviet dictatorship. The eco- 
nomic collapse of “War Communism” had been dramat- 
ically marked by the uprising of the Kronstadt sailors 
and by peasant revolts in a number of areas. Lenin 
was forced to grant economic freedom to the farmers 
and to restore private property and free trade. Simultane- 
ously, he attempted to make peace with the “capitalist 
encirclement” by granting concessions to foreign indus- 
trial firms, requesting loans from foreign governments, 
and so on. At the same time, he made a bid for friend- 
ship with the erstwhile “lackeys of capitalism,” the demo- 
cratic Socialists of Western Europe. Almost thirty-one 
years ago today, in April 1922, we Russian Social Demo- 
crats (but recently deported from Russia) sat in the hall 
of the German Reichstag conferring with other Socialist 
leaders and the chiefs of the Comintern (Bukharin, Radek 
and others) in a futile attempt to establish socialist unity 
through “a United Front of the Three Internationals.” 
A year later, the situation had changed radically; open 
Communist aggression against Socialists, as well as cap- 
italists, was in full swing again. 

A decade passed before the next “peace” wave. What 
set it off was the victory of the Nazis in Germany, a vic- 
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DURING WAVE NO. 3, SCENES LIKE THIS WERE COMMON: 


tory deliberately promoted by the German Communist 
party, which had joined Hitler’s onslaught against Ger- 
man democracy in the hope that, a few months after 
Hitler triumphed, the Communists would take over from 
the Nazis. When this strategy (Stalin’s own) collapsed, 
the Soviet rulers again turned to the West, appealing 
for cooperation and friendship in the struggle against 
the “common enemy.” 

Moscow’s appeal was heard. A new wave of pro-Soviet 
illusions swept Europe and America, a new series of 
“popular fronts” was inaugurated in almost every coun- 
try of the world. The U.S.S.R. joined the League of 
Nations, which for fifteen years had been Communism’s 
pet target, branded by Lenin as the “instrument of En- 
tente imperialism.” Maxim Litvinov was sent to Geneva 
to preach democracy, peace and friendship, to the as- 
tonishment and distinct pleasure of the “capitalist world.” 
In France, the Communists enthusiastically greeted a 
coalition goverriment of Socialists and democrats headed 
by the erstwhile “arch-traitor,” Léon Blum. In Spain, a 
coalition government of Socialists, Communists and re- 
publicans was established during the Civil War. In the 
United States, a treaty of mutual recognition and friend- 
ship was signed in 1933, and soon afterward the local 
Stalinists began proclaiming that “Communism is twen- 
tieth-century Americanism.” All this ended on August 
23, 1939 with the Stalin-Hitler Pact. 

The Kremlin’s third peace wave began on June 22, 
1941, when, without a moment’s hesitation, the Allies de- 
cided to give Soviet Russia unconditional aid in the 
struggle against the Nazis. This peace period—which 
lasted until roughly 1947—is too fresh in everyone’s 
memory to be dwelt on here. 

In retrospect, there can be no doubt that each wave 
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of reconciliation was motivated and dictated by the 
urgent need of the Communists for a “breathing spell.” 
Furthermore, each time the Kremlin gained from the 
rapprochement and the West lost. This was so because 
the West never asked for anything more than attenuation 
of the Communist aggression against democratic institu- 
tions and because the Communists never kept their 
pledges in this or any other field. 

What is more, each time the years of rapprochement 
were accompanied by a tremendous increase in Soviet 
prestige among Western intellectuals, workers and busi- 
nessmen and—on the other hand—a decrease in Western 
moral sensitivity to Soviet oppressions and a let-up in the 
Western press’s exposure of Soviet crimes. Meanwhile, 
of course, pro-Communist propaganda was going full- 
blast along lines which were disguised as non-political, 
non-partisan, cultural, “neutral.” The result was that, 
each time, thousands of young people flocked to pro- 
Soviet front organizations and other thousands who were 
not organizationally-minded absorbed countless pro- 
Soviet illusions. 

During the wartime “cooperation” period, the most 
horrible Soviet atrocities (e.g., the Katyn forest murders) 
were passed over by the Allied press or even denied by 
high Allied sources. It may be said that this was due to 
the war situation. Yet in peacetime, from 1934 to 1937, 
hardly a liberal or Socialist paper would print anything 
seriously impugning the Kremlin regime. (Old New 
LEADER readers will remember that this journal was al- 
most alone during that period.) The critical test was the 
series of atrocities committed by the GPU in Spain— 
and few liberal publications met that test; most of them 
did not “discover” how Stalin had subverted the Spanish 
Republic until many years afterward. Earlier, 1 remember 
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how Harry Lang returned in 1934 from a trip to the 
Ukraine and the Volga region with an eye-witness ac- 
count of the famine deliberately engineered by Stalin; 
the only English-language papers willing to print his re- 
markable series of articles were Hearst’s. 

This is what happened during three previous peace 
waves, and now we are on the verge of a fourth. The signs 
pointing to it are numerous; they are both great and 
small. There is a conference in Berlin to discuss air 
traffic over Germany. There is a conference at Panmun- 
jom about sick and wounded war prisoners. There is a 
note by Mr. Molotov approving the new truce proposal 
of Mr. Chou. In Moscow, Soviet journalists toast Amer- 
ican editors—permitted to enter the Russian capital for 
the first time in years. Frenchmen taken prisoner by the 
Chinese Communists years ago are to be repatriated, as 
are some British subjects. The radio has reported a new 
Soviet bid for general disarmament, in which the Soviets 
would accept as the basis for discussion the U.S. resolu- 
tion which they have been categorically rejecting for sev- 
eral years. General Chuikov has proposed renewing four- 
power talks on the creation of a united, independent, 
democratic Germany. 

This adds up to the basic material for a full-scale 
“peace offensive” against the West. And the crux of the 
matter is that, as in the past, the democratic world can- 
not simply reject the Soviet proposals out of hand or 
refuse to talk about them. We must accept serious invita- 
tions to peace talks, not because some democratic leaders 
are still trying to measure the Kremlin rulers with the 
yardsticks of the democratic world, or because of the 
divisions in our own camp, with certain nations still sub- 
ject to chronic pro-Soviet bias. We must accept such 
invitations primarily because the Kremlin is a permanent 
aggressor with permanent control of the strategic initia- 
tive, while the democratic world’s only aim has been to 
be “left alone.” Had the democratic world a positive 
program of its own, the roles could be reversed and we 
might have the initiative. But that is not the present case, 
and so, while we need not respond to mere propaganda 
offers, we are compelled by our own strategic position to 
accept every serious invitation to peace talks which ap- 
pears to contain the possibility of a “breathing spell” 
for our own side. 

For example: If the Chinese and Soviet Communists 
have really decided to discontinue the aimless waste of 
material and men in the “thirty-year war” in Korea, can 
the United States flatly decline Communist invitations 
to talk truce? If the Soviets make a bid for a new dis- 
armament conference, on the basis of the U.S. plan with 
a few Soviet “amendments,” could the UN merely reject 
this proposal on the ground that the “amendments” were 
unacceptable? Or, an even more crucial example: Suppose 
Chuikov’s recent letter really portends a Soviet offer to 
create a united, democratic Germany. The last time such 
an offer was made, West Germany insisted that free 
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elections in the Soviet Zone be guaranteed by inter- 
national agreement; Stalin dropped the offer because he 
was unwilling to sacrifice the Communist hold over East 
Germany. But suppose Malenkov and his associates have 
the political imagination to concede free elections in the 
Eastern Zone, even at the risk of losing their sterile 
“people’s democracy” there. There is no doubt that such 
an offer would be enthusiastically approved by an over- 
whelming majority of the German people both east and 
west of the Elbe. It is plain that, in such circumstances, 
the Allies would be forced by public opinion to accept 
such an offer; if a united, neutral Germany emerged, it 
would mean the death-knell of the entire Western Euro- 
pean defense system. 

Thus the problem is not whether or not to accept Krem- 
lin peace offers. That choice is not open to us. The prob- 
lem is how to conduct the unavoidable negotiations with 
the least harm to ourselves and with the greatest possible 
detriment to any future Communist aggression. Let us 
hope we have learned something from past experience. 

Perhaps the following quotation will help the de- 
mocracies understand how the Communists themselves 
regard such peace waves. It is from a speech delivered 
by Stalin at a plenary session of the Communist faction 
of the All-Russian Trade Union Congress on November 
19, 1924 (Stalin’s Works, Russian edition, Moscow, 1947, 
Volume VI, page 342). Analyzing the lessons of Bol- 
shevik strategy in 1917, Stalin said: 


“I would like to stress one original feature of the 
tactics of the Revolution in that period [the period of 
‘preparing the storm’]. This feature consists in that the 
Revolution tries to present each or almost each step 
of its offensive as an act of defense. There is no doubt 
that the refusal to remove the garrison from Petrograd 
was a serious step of the revolutionary offensive. 
Nevertheless, this offensive was undertaken under the 
slogan of defending Petrograd against a possible offen- 
sive of the Germans. There is no doubt that the forma- 
tion of the Military Revolutionary Committee was a 
still more serious step of the offensive against the 
Provisional Government. Nevertheless, it was conduct- 
ed under the slogan of organizing a Soviet committee 
to supervise the activity of the army staff of the region. 
There could be no doubt that the open going over of 
the garrison to the Military Revolutionary Committee 
was a still more serious offensive measure of the Revo- 
lution, but it was achieved under the slogan of defend- 
ing the Soviet against a possible attack of the counter- 
revolution. . . . The Revolution disguised its offensive 
under the cloak of defense in order to draw into its 
orbit the undecided, vacillating elements.” 


There we have, formulated by the late Stalin himself. 
the key to the code of international Communism: Aggres- 
sion is to be masked as defense, war as peace, dictatorship 
as democracy, slavery as freedom. If we keep this key 
in mind in the days ahead, we will be able to meet less 
painfully the problems raised by the fourth Communist 
peace wave. 
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STEVENSON ON FORMOSA 


‘The most important historical accomplishment in years in the Far East’ 


By George Watkins 


TAIPEI 
HEN THE Door of the North- 
Wi DC-4 skymaster bearing 
globe-touring Adlai E. Stevenson 
was opened at 9:10 a.m., March 20, 
before a waiting crowd at Sungshan 
Airport near Taipei, the Democratic 
standard-bearer was so impressed by 
the enthusiastic reception that he 
quipped: “I’m not running for office 
on this island.” 

Arriving from Tokyo for a two-day 
visit, Stevenson received the warmest 
welcome ever accorded a foreign 
“private citizen” on this tiny anti- 
Communist island bastion. Editorials 
from a dozen Chinese newspapers, in- 
cluding the official Central Daily 
News and the China Daily News. 
praised him as an outstanding scholar 
and statesman, and extolled his 
ability as a wit and phrasemaker. 
Only one paper—the Combined Jour- 
nal, a less influential, independent 
daily—gently noted his remark of 
last September, when he declared 
that there was historical precedent 
for recognition of Red China as a 
de facto government if the Korean 
War were resolved and that he did 
not think “that tearful and intermin- 
able post mertems about China will 
save any souls for democracy in the 
rest of Asia, the Near East and 
Africa.” 

Perhaps the Combined Journal 
was harsh in quoting this passage 
from Stevenson’s speech in defense 
of the controversial China policy of 
the Democratic Administration. For 





Grorce WATKINS is the pseudonym 
of an American newspaperman on 
Formosa who accompanied Governor 
Stevenson on his tour of the island. 
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ADLAI CALLED CHIANG ‘THE VALIANT LEADER OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE’ 


the 1952 Democratic Presidential 
candidate, judging from his remarks 
during the Formosa trip, has been 
deeply impressed by the achieve- 
ments of the Nationalist Government 
since its ouster from the mainland. 
He paid tribute to the U.S.-sponsored 
military training program and termed 
Formosa “an essential part of Pacific 
defense and of the free world.” He 
described as “very illuminating and 
very encouraging” the “conspicuous 
improvement in material standards” 
in the fields of agricultural produc- 
tion, grade-school education and 
medical service. And he praised 
Chiang Kai-shek as “the valiant and 
celebrated leader of the indomitable 
Chinese people.” 

The former Illinois Governor said 
that, if one of the Nationalists’ objec- 
tives was to demonstrate in Formosa 
that the mistakes of the past could 
be rectified and a laboratory speci- 
men of better government created, 
the results were splendid. He said 


to the press: “Everything I have 
seen or heard indicates conspicuous 
improvement. ... It is always a mis- 
take to confuse bigness with great- 
ness. The fact that it is small does not 
mean that it is worthless. On the con- 
trary, this demonstration . . . can be 
the most important historical ac- 
complishment in many years, if not 
many centuries, in the Far East.” 
Later, he told reporters that, during 
his 48-hour visit, he had been im- 
pressed by the intense desire of the 
people to fight back to the mainland. 

Stevenson was forthright in em- 
phasizing Chinese-U.S. cooperation, 
especially in the reconstruction of 
rural China, calling the Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction, a 
Sino-American organization first es- 
tablished in Nanking in 1948 and 
now a subsidiary of the Mutual 
Security Agency, “the most desirable 
form of mutual cooperation.” He 
took time out of his packed schedule 
to see for himself some of the JCRR 
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rural and health projects in the vicin- 
ity of Taipei, and spent hours listen- 
ing to the reports of MSA China Mis- 
sion Chief Hubert Schenck and JCRR 


commissioners. 


However, Stevenson was critical of 
the China policy of the new Repub- 
lican Administration. Though back- 
ing President Eisenhower’s deneutral- 
ization of Formosa, he commented: 


“I do not believe that anyone 
in the United States, myself in- 
cluded, thought the Seventh Fleet 
was being used to protect the 
Chinese mainland. Most of the 
people back home had the impres- 
sion that the Nationalists have 
been making a great many raids 
on the mainland in spite of the 
Seventh Fleet.” 

Fresh from a visit to the Korean 
front, Stevenson saw no easy solu- 
tion to the war. He declined to com- 
ment on the military aspects of the 
problem, recalling that the highest 
military rank he had ever held was 
“an apprentice seaman in the Navy 
in World War I.” On the political 


aspects, he said: 


“This political problem is world- 
wide. We hope and pray and use 
our every best effort to insure the 
peace of the world and the sur- 
vival of free, democratic govern- 
ments. We are doing that now or 
else we would not be there [in 
Korea] at all. We think that 
strength and resistance is perhaps 
the only way to reach a political 
solution to that problem.” 

The Democratic leader foresaw no 
change in Russian policy as a result 
of Stalin’s death: 

“It is foolish for the free world 
to confuse hopes with reality in 
dealing with the Communists. It 
is a mistake to assume that Stalin’s 
death will reflect any major 
changes internally or externally. 
It is also a mistake to assume that 
Stalin’s death will result in any 
disorder or weakening of Soviet 
control,” 

Stevenson’s persuasive manner and 
highly literate speech charmed every- 
one in a country where wit is always 
respected. Asked at the best-attended 
press conference in Taipei whether he 
has stopped feeling keen about 1956, 
he quipped: “I never did feel keen 


about it.” Then, turning to the news- 
man who raised the question, he 
added: “May I ask if he has stopped 
beating his wife?” 

Further pressed for his future 
plans in politics, he cracked: “I think 
maybe I won’t have any problem at 
all. If I travel as much and as fast 
as I have been going, I shall never 
get home at all.” 

He read out the long list of names 
of Asiatic and Middle Eastern coun- 
tries he is going to visit, and then re- 
marked: “If anybody envies me, I'll 
refer him to the Health Department.” 

When a reporter bluntly asked: 
“Are you going to marry again?” he 
calmly replied: “I am available, but 
I do not have very many applica- 
tions.” 

When the same newsman pressed: 
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later.” He revealed nothing of the 
90-minute after-dinner talk he held 
later with the Chinese President. 


However, he watched and listened 
as much as possible on his two-day 
schedule, which ran as follows: 

First Day—arrival in Taipei; 
briefing at the U.S. Embassy; calls 
on President Chiang, Premier Chen 
Cheng and Foreign Minister George 
Yeh; luncheon with American Am- 
bassador-designate Karl Rankin; in- 
spection of the Chinese military 
training program; cocktail party 
given by eight Chinese civic organ- 
izations. 

Second Day—briefing by Dr. 
Hubert G. Schenck, Chief of the MSA 
China Mission; field inspection of 
rural and health projects conducted 
by the Joint Commission on Rural 





NATIONALIST COMMANDOS: STEVENSON URGED STRENGTH AND RESISTANCE 


“What about Miss Margaret Tru- 
man?” he snapped: “Better ask her.” 

Stevenson announced on his arrival 
that he had come to Formosa “to see 
more and to talk less.” He kept his 
word. Aside from a brief extempor- 
aneous statement and his clear-cut 
answers at a 40-minute press con- 
ference held at the Government Guest 
House where he stayed during his 
visit, he talked as little as possible. 
He warded off reporters after his first 
42-minute interview with Chiang Kai- 
shek with such remarks as: “Very in- 
teresting. Very interesting. See you 


Reconstruction; lunch with the JCRR 
commissioners; press conference; call 
on Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, Secretary- 
General of the Presidential Office; 
another call on the President at the 
latter’s residence in the suburbs of 
Taipei; finally, a dinner in the visit- 
or’s honor by the Generalissimo, fol- 
lowed by a private conversation. 

And yet, when he stepped into the 
plane for Hong Kong early the next 
morning, the seemingly indefatigable 
Stevenson looked as hale and as vig- 
orous as on his arrival two days be- 
fore. 


The New Leader 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 





HICKS 


HEN THIS COLUMN began, I warned that from time 
W: time I might write on other than literary sub- 
jects, might write about “living” rather than “books.” 
What I expected was that I would do a piece now and 
then on life in the country. But at the moment, although 
I have a touch of spring fever and would like to be out- 
doors, the subject that is pestering me is political. 

A few weeks ago, I testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities concerning Commu- 
nism at Harvard in the 1930s. There were two reasons 
why I was reluctant to do so. In the first place, I had to 
give publicly, as I had already given privately, the names 
of some seven or eight men whom I had known as mem- 
bers of the Communist party when I was a Counsellor 
in American Civilization at Harvard College in 1938-39. 
Most of these men, I knew or had reason to believe, left 
the party about the time I did—that is, after the Nazi- 
Soviet non-aggression pact in August 1939—and some 
of them had subsequently had distinguished academic 
careers. They were bound to be embarrassed, even if 
nothing worse happened, when headlines heralded the 
fact that they had once been Communists. 

In the second place, I felt that the Congressional in- 
vestigations into Communism in education were likely to 
do more harm than good. They were likely, I believed, 
to exaggerate the extent and influence of Communism, 
and some people would get the jitters, with unhappy 
consequences for our educational system. There are 
always men and women who think that anybody who 
disagrees with them is a Communist, and whenever such 
persons are turned loose on our colleges and universities 
education gets trampled on. 

Why, then, was I willing to testify? To tell the truth, 
I had no choice. The law gives Congressional investigat- 
ing committees the power to subpoena witnesses, and if I 
had disregarded the subpoena I could have gone to jail. 
Once before the Committee, I had to answer questions 
unless I was willing to claim the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment on the ground that I would incriminate my- 
self by answering. This would have been ridiculous, 
since I had been an open member of the Communist 
party. Moreover, as an anti-Communist I was not op- 
posed on principle to the investigation of Communism; 
I merely had doubts about the way in which Congres- 
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By Granville Hicks 


Recent Congressional Witness Backs 
Plan to Investigate the Investigators 


sional investigations were conducted and about the 
results they were able to achieve. 

So I felt that I had to testify, in spite of my reserva- 
tions. As it turned out, the Committee, which was holding 
its first public hearings, was on its good behavior, and 
witnesses were given decent treatment. Moreover, mem- 
bers of the Committee were not unsympathetic when I 
voiced some of my doubts. 

This rather heartening experience has given me some- 
thing to think about. If one believes, as I do, that Con- 
gressional investigations are one of the ways by which 
an informed public opinion can be created, and if one 
feels, as again I do, that Communism is a subject about 
which the public must be informed, one cannot simply 
damn the Velde Committee or the Jenner Committee or 
even the McCarthy Committee. Surely, it has seemed to 
me, it ought to be possible for committees to do less harm 
and more good. 

While I was brooding on the problem, I read in the 
papers about a speech by George N. Shuster, President 
of Hunter College, in the course of which he suggested 
that the colleges ought to investigate Senator McCarthy. 
Instantly, it dawned on me that here was the answer: 
What was needed was an investigation of the investigators 
—not just McCarthy but all the members of his Com- 
mittee and the Jenner Committee and the Velde Com- 
mittee. Ever since then, I have been trying to devise ways 
in which such an investigation could be organized, and 
have come up with a plan that seems practical in essen- 
tials, though it might have to be amended in details. 

To begin with, the investigation could be financed by 
one of the foundations, whose directors, I should think, 
would regard the money as well spent. ($300,000 is the 
Velde Committee’s appropriation for 1953, and I don’t 
believe the investigation I have in mind would cost much 
more than that.) If, however, none of the foundations 
were interested, the necessary funds could be raised by 
popular subscription. 

A committee of nine or ten members would be created, 
composed of distinguished Americans with expert know- 
ledge in a variety of fields. At least two members should 
be experienced in university administration—the name 
of President Shuster immediately comes to mind—and 
there should be a couple of authorities on Communism, 
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such as Sidney Hook or Bertram Wolfe. Probably most 
of the members ought to be people in academic life, but 
there might be two or three men of affairs. This might, 
for instance, be a way of using the talents of a George 
Kennan or a Chester Bowles. 

The committee ought to be organized as the Congres- 
sional committees are organized, with a legal and re- 
search staff. As chief counsel, I should want a man with 
experience in advising Congressional witnesses—a Thur- 
man Arnold, perhaps, or a Joseph Rauh—since such a 
person would know what abuses to look for. 

The committee would be handicapped, of course, by 
the fact that it could not subpoena witnesses, or cite them 
for contempt, or put them under oath, but I am hopeful 
that public opinion would create a pressure that would 
compensate for the absence of these legal weapons. Cer- 
tainly once such a committee was organized, a Congress- 
man who refused to appear before it ought to be viewed 
with grave suspicion. The committee might find it ex- 
pedient to hold private as well as public hearings—this 
would depend on the nature of the evidence unearthed by 
its investigators—but its important work would be done 
in public, with full television coverage. 

One obvious purpose of the investigation would be to 
determine the fitness of the Congressional investigators 
for their task. This should be studied under three heads. 
First, their loyalty to the country should be examined, 
both in ideological and in practical terms. That is, not 
only should the records be scrutinized for evidence of 
subversive connection, but it should also be determined 
whether they have consistently placed the welfare of the 
nation above private and party interests. Second, the com- 
mittee should find out how well informed they are on the 
subject of Communism, whether they are actually able 
to recognize subversion when they see it. And, finally, 
they should be carefully questioned with regard to their 
views on the aims and methods of education. This is as 
important as the other two points, for it seems clear that 
considerable damage has been done by sheer ignorance. 

The second purpose of the investigation would be to 
weigh the results, good and bad, of the past and present 
activities of the Congressional committees. To this end, 
the committee would summon as witnesses men and 
women who have appeared before the Congressional com- 
mittees, taking their testimony as to their treatment by 
the committees and as to the consequences of whatever 
revelations have been made by or about them. Hearings 
should be supplemented by field investigations on cam- 
puses that have been affected by Congressional inquiries. 

All investigations should be carried on with scrupulous 
regard for the rights of the individuals involved, includ- 
ing, of course, the Senators and Representatives. The 
Congressmen would learn much, I am convinced, from 
the mere experience of appearing on the witness stand 
and being questioned instead of questioning. 

The committee, it goes without saying, would have 
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power only to make recommendations, but I wonder 
whether Congress would dare to retain as a member of 
an investigating committee a person whose unfitness had 
been clearly established. Members of the Velde Committee 
have shown that they are not insensitive to the criticisms 
of individuals. Would not all Congressmen respect the 
conclusions reached by a body of prominent citizens after 
exhaustive study? 

I would be the first to admit that my plan will face 
some serious obstacles. It can be predicted, for example, 
that Senator McCarthy will denounce all the members of 
such a committee as Reds, left-wingers and Communist 
thinkers. By now, however, he has applied these terms to 
such a large number of Americans that they can scarcely 
be regarded as derogatory when used by him. 

Many members of the investigating committees are 
likely to protest against spending the time that the hear- 
ings would require. They have never hesitated, however, 
to summon teachers from all over the country and they 
have kept them hanging around Washington as long as 
they pleased. We shall simply have to convince them that 
their time is no more valuable than a teacher’s time. 

There will also, I foresee, be charges that the com- 
mittee is unfair to Congressmen. All we can do is to 
make sure that the committee is the equal of any Con- 
gressional committee in intellectual standing, integrity 
and impartiality. Moreover, if a Congressman feels that 
he has been treated unfairly, he should be given all the 
means of redress available to witnesses before Congres- 
sional committees. 

Some of the persons I have invited to join with me in 
launching this plan have not been convinced. They say 
that there are Congressmen who would not dare to sub- 
mit to an investigation of their political conduct and 
their intellectual attributes. This cynical view I repudiate. 
Surely men who have so relentlessly exposed the misdeeds 
of others have nothing themselves to hide. 

It seems to me that we can count on their patriotism if 
nothing else. “You are investigating Communism,” we 
will say to them. “Fine! We want to help you. A careful, 
thorough, thoughtful investigation of investigations will 
unquestionably make any investigating committee twice 
as effective, and you can see how that will benefit the 
country. Furthermore, as you know, there are criticisms 
of these investigations of yours, both at home and abroad. 
Some people even go so far as to talk of ‘witch hunts.’ 
We want either to prove the criticisms baseless or do 
away with evils if evils exist. Surely you can see how this 
will help the nation in its great struggle against Commu- 
nism.” I do not see how they can resist such an appeal. 

I don’t particularly enjoy trips to Washington, but 
when this committee is organized and Senator McCarthy 
is called before it, I shall certainly go to Washington 
for the hearings. I can see it now, the Senator marching 
up to the lie detector. . . . But what was that I said about 
spring fever? 


The New Leader 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The History of a Great Historian 


Lord Acton: A Study in Conscience and Politics. 


By Gertrude Himmelfarb. 


University of Chicago. 260 pp. $3.75. 


THE NAME of Lord Acton almost 


automatically calls up his celebrated 


saying, “Power tends to corrupt and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
This association is not so misleading 
as such things usually are, for the 
preoccupation with power and _ its 
effects was one of the chief concerns 
of Acton’s thinking. It was not, 
however, an isolated concern but part 
of a complex and evolving system of 
political philosophy that impinged 
upon all aspects of human life and 
history. It is the great merit of Ger- 
trude Himmelfarb’s fascinating study 
of Lord Acton’s thought that it re- 
veals the full dimensions of his 
thinking and enables the critical read- 
er to form a more comprehensive and 
better balanced view of the man than 
has hitherto been easily possible. 

Lord Acton was an historian and 
a moralist, and he united these two 
concerns in a way that makes him, in 
some aspects of his thought, pecu- 
liarly relevant to our time. He was 
beyond question one of the most 
erudite men of his day—“He knew 
everybody and had read everything,” 
it was ,said of him—and he was 
trained in the exacting methods of 
Continental scholarship. But he 
placed his vast erudition at the serv- 
ice of his moral and religious con- 
Victions without in the least (or so 
he thought) impairing his scholarly 
objectivity. Historical studies, he in- 
sisted, “should be pursued with 
chastity, like mathematics”; yet he 
saw in history the working out of 
moral purposes, and to the historian 
he assigned the stern role of judge 
over the great men of the past and 
their actions. 
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Reviewed by Will Herberg 


Author, “Judaism and Modern Man”; 
contributor to “Partisan Review” 


“The unity, the only unity, of the 
history of the world, and the one 
principle of a philosophy of his- 
tory,” Acton found in the idea of 
liberty; in the emergence and com- 
plex development of liberty through 
the ages, he saw the meaning of his- 
tory, the sense it makes. (Liberty he 
defined as consisting “in radice in the 
preservation of an inner sphere ex- 
empt from state power”; it is “the 
right of being able to do what we 
ought.”’) 

He was not simply an idealist, 
however. He understood the many 
dimensions of history, the involve- 
ment of liberty with economics and 
politics and culture; he understood 
also that “history is not a web woven 
with innocent hands,” that “the 
supreme conquests of society are won 
more often by violence than by leni- 
ent arts,” and that “the trend and 
drift of things is towards convulsions 
and catastrophes.” But he refused on 
that account to abate for one moment 
his rigorous standards of judgment 
or to abandon his explicitly moral 
criteria of understanding and evalua- 
tion. He played no favorites; he was 
a devout Catholic, yet he was uncom- 
promising in his exposure and con- 
demnation not only of past derelic- 
tions of the Church, but also of what 
he felt to be its contemporary sins 
against liberty. We of today need 
some of this moral rigor if we are 
to escape submergence in the deluge 
of historical irrationality and evil 
that has come upon us and our time. 

We need, too, some of Lord 
Acton’s realism as to human nature 
in history and politics. He consciously 
associated himself with the realistic 


strain in Christian thinking, going 
back to Augustine, that saw in history 
not only the working out of God’s 
purpose but also the expression of sin- 
ful man’s counter-purpose, the human 
tendency to play the god and to ex- 
ploit one’s fellows for self-aggrandize- 
ment and self-glorification, at the 
same time justifying one’s actions to 
oneself and to the world in terms of 
some ideal or universal principle. 
Acton saw power as a necessity in 
social existence and yet as “among 
all the causes which degrade and de- 
moralize men . . . the most con- 
stant and most active.” His entire 
political philosophy might be de- 
scribed as an effort to find ways in 
which power could be employed and 
yet kept under control. This concep- 
tion was at the heart of his theory of 
democracy, which he vindicated not 
by any appeal to the alleged “natural 
goodness” of man but on the ground 
that no man or group of men was 
good enough or wise enough to be 
entrusted with irresponsible power 
over others. To those who asserted 
that the “laboring class” was not fit 
to govern and should therefore not 
be entrusted with the franchise, 
Acton replied: “The danger is not 
that a particular class is unfit to gov- 
ern. Every class is unfit to govern.” 
This realistic rationale of democ- 
racy—very much along the lines 
Reinhold Niebuhr develops in The 
Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness—brought Acton close to 
the thinking of America’s Founding 
Fathers, a kinship of which he was, 
of course, aware and which he em- 
phasized on more than one occasion. 
The distinction between the liberal 
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democracy of the Anglo-American 
tradition and the Continental kind 
of totalitarian democracy derived 
from Rousseau was basic to his think- 
ing. In a thoroughly Burkean vein, 
he warned against “ideocracy,” the 
fanatical attempt to transform so- 
ciety, history and politics into the 
monolithic expression of a ruling 
Idea. “Government by idea.” he said 
in words that have acquired a new 
meaning for us today. “tends to take 
in everything, to make the whole of 
society obedient to the idea. Spaces 
not so governed are unconquered, be- 
yond the border, unconverted, a 
future danger.” 

Gertrude Himmelfarb presents 
Lord Acton’s thought with a penetra- 
tion and skill that make this one of 
the outstanding intellectual biogra- 
phies of recent years. She combines 
a meticulous scholarship with politi- 
cal understanding and spiritual in- 
sight, and she is therefore able to ex- 
hibit Acton’s thinking in its com- 
plexity and its unity, in its ceaseless 
development as well as its essential 
invariance. Scholarly responsibility 
has not blurred her sense of contemp- 
oraneity, and so her book becomes in 
a way a tract for our times. For Lord 
Acton, like Burckhardt and de Toc- 
queville, was a man who transcended 
his age and who speaks to us today 
with a relevance that he did not 
seem to have to the men of his own 
day. 

But Miss Himmelfarb reveals also 
another side of Acton’s thinking 
which is far less acceptable. Acton 
was an absolutist in ethics, and he 
too easily transformed his moral 
judgments of actions and their con- 
sequences into judgments of men and 
their motives, forgetting the biblical 
warning that God alone is a “search- 
er of hearts.” The Cambridge histor- 
ian Herbert Butterfield, in his note- 
worthy study, Moral Judgments in 
History, has well shown the futility 
and peril of such an enterprise. In- 
deed, in the end, it virtually amounts 
to the historian exalting himself to 
superhuman status, exempt from the 
limitations and partialities that vitiate 
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ordinary human judgment and there- 
fore endowed with the power and re- 
sponsibility of passing sentence on 
the great men of the past precisely be- 
cause their greatness protected them 
against contemporary criticism. 
Acton seems to have taken the 
statement, “Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord; I will avenge,” as if it 
applied to the historian as lord of 
history. He could say of himself, 
speaking in the third person: “Being 
quite sincere, he was quite impartial. 
. .’—something it seems to me no 
man with a full sense of the human 
predicament would dare to say. He 
believed he could always clearly dis- 
tinguish the right from the wrong 
and he allowed no mitigations. Nor, 
for all his Christian faith, did it ever 
seem to occur to him that the judg- 
ments of even the best of men, of 
even the best of historians, could not 
be unequivocally identified with the 
judgment of God. He showed no trace 
of Lincoln’s sense of the tragic com- 
plexity of moral decisions in real life. 
What would Lord Acton, the inflex- 
ible judge so certain of his judg- 


ments, have made of these words in 
the Second Inaugural: 


“Both [the North and the 
South] read the same Bible, and 
pray to the same God; and each 
invokes his aid against the other. 
It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God’s 
assistance in wringing their bread 
from the sweat of other men’s 
faces; but let us judge not that we 
be not judged. The prayers of both 
could not be answered; that of 
neither has been answered fully. 
The Almighty has his own pur- 
poses... .” 


The fact of the matter is that Lord 
Acton did not take his own maxim 
about power sufficiently to heart. 
“Power tends to corrupt... .” It does 
indeed, but this is true not merely of 
the crude “material” power a ruler 
wields over his subjects; it is true 
also, in a much more subtle way, of 
the very different kind of power the 
historian arrogates to himself when 
he attempts to play the god and call 
before his court in a kind of Last 
Judgment the men who have lived 
and suffered and sinned in history. 
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each The Easter Party. Reviewed by Barbara Guest 
ther. By V. Sackville-W est. Associate Editor, “Art News”; 
— Doubleday. 250 pp. $3.00. contributor to “Partisan Review” 
= THE VERY THIN plot of Miss Sack- racy less brilliant than the inheritors | dénouement, Sir Walter must be sep- 
pati ville-West’s first novel in ten years of Knole and Chevron, is now her arated from his dog. This piece of 
both concerns Sir Walter and Lady Rose stratum of interest. Anstey is less lux- business is taken care of by Gilbert, 
t of Mortibois, a couple who have been urious by some few hundred rooms and the book moves to a climax 
ully. | involved since their marriage (some than Chevron. The household staff which, however melodramatic and 
pur- twenty years previously) in the polite has here lost its total of fifty servants. symbolical it may be, yet leaves us 


contemplation and avoidance of the 
full marriage contract. The rules for 
this marriage were set by Sir Walter, 
whose sensitivity toward the human 
race has led him to the belief that 
any furtherance of its banalities and 
stupidities by procreation would be 
criminal. His wife, the daughter of a 
country doctor, lured by the charm, 
intelligence and aura of wealth which 
surrounds Sir Walter, has consented 
to this marriage of convenience. Her 
duties have been to provide the solici- 
tudes of a wife in name only, to carry 
out the role of a hostess at Anstey, 
the family estate, and to regale her- 
self with the lesser contentments of 
chic dress and proper background. 

This extremely delicate pendulum 
has balanced the behavior of the 
couple quite nicely into their middle 
age and the opening of this book. We 
are told constantly that Lady Rose 
has suffered from the innocence of 
her girlhood decision, yet her love 
has endured. Sir Walter, a lawyer, 
given to the secret vices of his pro- 
fession—sternness, strict observance 
of fact and detail undiluted by emo- 
tion, set apart from society by his 
very knowledge of the laws restricting 
humanity from the ordinary conse- 
quences of human behavior—has 
been satisfied with this rigorous ad- 
herence to his moral code. 

Miss Sackville-West’s apparent con- 
cern is with the upper registers of 
English society. Her setting here, 
as in The Edwardians, is a family 
estate. But times have changed. The 
upper middle class, whose brains 
have provided them with an aristoc- 
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She has conveniently added a butler 
with Communist leanings. Instead of 
a house party of thirty, we are given 
the Easter party: Lady Quarles, who 
symbolizes the gallant, if decadent, 
sex-hungry aristocracy; Rose’s sister 
Lucy and her husband Dick, who are 
as middle middle class as the author 
can construe them, given an attitude 
somewhat like Noel Coward’s to this 
group; Robin, their son, a civil ser- 
vant with homosexual tendencies; and 
Gilbert, the younger brother of Sir 
Walter, a medical man who instigates 
the needed catharsis of this little 
drama. 

The reason for the meticulously 
defined setting is to provide the back- 
drop for Sir Walter’s change from 
self-imposed monasticism to connu- 
bial joys. Thus, the characters are 
moved back and forth through the 
pleasant gardens and rooms of 
Anstey, their artificial conversations, 
inarticulate desires and unrelated 
emotions arranged according to the 
behavior patterns of their class and 
pointing upstage to the great eccen- 
tricity of Sir Walter. 

The crux of the story and the 
rather morbid choice of the author is 
Sir Walter’s dog, Svend. This hand- 
some Alsatian is described more fre- 
quently than necessary as the real 
son of the house. Sir Walter lavishes 
his retarded affection upon Svend. 
His wife acknowledges Svend as the 
personage who may accompany the 
master into his bedroom when the 
door is shut to her. And in order for 
this house party to attain its proper 
proportions and reach toward its 


pondering the initial problem of Sir 
Walter’s conversion and whether it 
still need take place. 

There are several difficulties that 
are both evident in this book and 
inherent in other novels by Miss 
Sackville-West. The real affection she 
has toward place, her alertness to 
the separate conflicts of each era, her 
emphasis on tradition in a world 
which she finds structureless and un- 
stable, still do not enable her to cope 
with the people who inhabit her 
books. Actually, she is more inter- 
ested in real people than the char- 
acters of fiction. And she often ap- 
pears to be more moved by gardens 
and houses than by real people. 

She found a happy combination 
in Pepita, where she could write di- 
rectly about her family and friends 
without changing their names and 
involving them in all the made-up 
situations the novel demands; and in 
Pepita she could write deliciously of 
locale and genealogy without having 
to give excuses for her indulgence. 
In her fiction, she remains an allegor- 
ist or, as in The Easter Party, a 
writer of moralities, unhampered by 
a novelist’s appraisal of the limita- 
tions of her characters and con- 
tinuing to superimpose the plot onto 
the characters. 

In this latest book, she has imposed 
her ideas and her codes of behavior 
upon an Easter party and we have 
been left with the small nuts and 
acorns of arbitrary characterization, 
the great woods of human relation- 
ships obscured by the conventional 
sticks of the morality play. 





Russell’s Lectures 


The Impact of Science on Society. 
By Bertrand Russell. 
Simon & Schuster. 115 pp. $3.00. 


Two WINTERS AGO, people stood 
freezing in line in order to gain ad- 
mission to Russell’s three lectures at 
Columbia University; these lectures 
are included in the seven chapters of 
this book. He then said what he now 
offers again as the first point of his 
fourfold program, aimed at over- 
coming pathological fear of war: “a 
single government of the whole 
world, possessing a monopoly of 
armed force and therefore able to 
enforce peace.” The second point is 
a general diffusion of prosperity, fol- 
lowed by point three, a lower birth 
rate. 

All of these points could be ob- 
tained by capitulating to Stalinism 
or to a new American imperialism, 
but the fourth point saves us from 
the former and puts Russell on the 
side of the Americans: “provision for 
individual initiative both in work and 
in play, and the greatest diffusion of 
power eompatible with maintaining 
the necessary political and economic 
framework.” I find Russeli’s program 
incompatible with his anti-Soviet 
stand and with his criticism of 
American pragmatic philosophy. 
misunderstand 
James’s and Dewey's pragmatism as 
he has for the last forty-five years, 


He continues to 


for he still thinks it cogent to quote 
his former statement: “The pragmat- 
ic theory of truth (J wrote in 1907) 
is inherently connected with the ap- 
peal to force.” Once this historically 
and logically absurd view of prag- 
matism is accepted, it is easy to link 
it with Nazism and Stalinism as Rus- 
sell does. I say “absurd” advisedly. 
because Peirce’s, James’s and Dew- 
ey’s writings—-with all their differ- 
ences—are in agreement that ideas 
are to be tested by their operational 
consequences, publicly verifiable in 
the light of intelligence. 


26 


Reviewed by Philip P. Wiener 
Professor of Philosophy, 
the City College of New York 


It is true that the least consistent 
of the American pragmatists, William 
James, was and perhaps still is the 
most admired by Europeans, and the 
shoddy versions of pragmatism in 
Sorel, with its political philosophy of 
violence, and of Bergson, with its 
anti-intellectualism, may have led to 
Russell’s false characterization of 
American pragmatism. Russell as a 
logician has, in his earlier work with 
Whitehead on mathematical logic, 
made use of Peirce’s logic of relations, 
and nobody can doubt that Peirce’s 
devotion to scientific and philosophic 
truth is as great as Russell’s. In so- 
cial philosophy, there is no basic 
difference between Russell’s and 
Dewey’s democratic socialism, which 
must reject fear of starvation under 
capitalism and fear of police punish- 
ment under Communism. 

It is historically absurd for Rus- 
sell to identify American philosophi- 
cal pragmatism in all its varieties 
with crass commercial opportunism 
or with a politics of brute force. Wil- 
liam James, whose romantic individ- 
ualism resembled Walt Whitman’s 
and Tolstoy’s, was a leader of the New 
England Anti-Imperialistic League 
and condemned our Government’s 
policy in Venezuela and the growing 
imperialism under McKinley. It was 
James also who damned the “bitch 
God Success” of big business. It was 
Dewey who attacked the Moscow 
trials as a frame-up, and came to 
Russell’s defense when he was ousted 
from a professorship at City College 
by a dubious taxpayer's suit. Yet 
Russell still regards Dewey’s phil- 
osophy as a reflection of American 
commercialism and power politics, 
and this blind spot in Russell un- 
fortunately puts him in the same 
camp on this point as the Stalinist 
anti-American propagandists. 


Of course, Russell would prefer, he 
frankly insists, the Americans to the 
Russians as his rulers. But American 
philosophers do not insist that Rus- 
sell or any other European be placed 
in submission to either American or 
Russian domination; we do not wish 
any people to surrender their politi- 
cal liberty and cultural traditions 
simply because of our scientific and 
industrial leadership. 

Scientific method requires the ex- 
ploration of other alternatives to the 
dogmatic assertion of Russell’s that 
there are only two world powers that 
can enforce peace. Rather than the 
pragmatic theory of truth, it is Rus- 
sell’s social or political philosophy 
which is “inherently connected with 
the appeal to force,” fur it is Rus- 
sell’s separation of scientific intelli- 
gence from problems of human values 
that leads to his species of political 
realism. On the crucial matter of the 
relationship of human desires under- 
lying all values to intelligent action, 
Dewey’s philosophy is based on a 
sounder psychology than Russell’s 
atomistic divorce of the life of feel- 
ings from the life of reason. 

The one saving grace of Russell’s 


' political wisdom is his incomparable 


sense of humor—precisely because it 
is in his witty remarks that we find 
that union of knowledge and feeling 
which in his serious statements he 
declares to be scientifically impos- 
sible. For example (and there are 
many more that make Russell’s writ- 
ing such an intellectual treat) : “Stal- 
in’s refusal to believe that heredity 
can have the temerity to ignore Sov- 
iet decrees is like Xerxes whipping 
the Hellespont to teach Poseidon a 
lesson.” And: “If you control the 
police, it gives you the godlike power 
of making truth. You cannot make 
the sun cold, but you can confer 
pragmatic ‘truth’ on the proposition 
‘the sun is cold’ if you can insure 
that everyone who denies it is liqui- 
dated. | doubt whether Zeus could do 
more.” Surely this sort of wit ap- 
plies to Hitlerian and Stalinist the- 
ories of the state rather than to the 
American pragmatic theory of truth. 
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MARKFIELD 


HE NAKED Spur returns to the 

basic properties of the old-fash- 
ioned Western—sun, light, bare rock, 
Indians and, above all, horses. There 
is no folk-ballad twanging in the 
background, no overwhelming com- 
pulsion to grind away at a message 
and no attempt made to uncover the 
subjacent layers of human morality. 
What marks this film off from the 
current run of big-budget technicolor- 
ed pastorals is its unabashed kick-in- 
the-groin rapture over the torments 
to which human flesh is heir; the 
characters threaten to decompose be- 
fore your eyes under the pressure of 
saddle-seres, bullet-heles, rope-burns 
and sluggings. The fight scenes, for 
example, are slowed down to somnam- 
bulist pace, so that you can catch 
every last bit of peripheral mayhem, 
every vindictive wheeze as the princi- 
pals strain, bug-eyed, for breath. The 
bullets ricochet, bite holes in tree- 
bark, kick up menacing spurts of 
dust and make flat, ugly noises as they 
pierce through bone, while horses are 
sent rolling over their riders and 
tumbling down crevices. 

Director Anthony Mann, who has 
been brought up slowly and _ pa- 
tiently by MGM on quickie, hard- 
jointed action thrillers, builds his 
scenes with a camera that prowls 
and veers along facades of cliff and 
vegetation, wringing every bit of 
portentous majesty from the Colo- 
rado landscape without posing or 
stiffening his shots. He keeps the 
playing to a slow, sensuous rhythm 
that makes every line and gesture 
full, deliberate, yet strangely econo- 
mical. He is wise, too, in his choice 
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By Wallace Markfield 


Grand Guignol 
On the Prairie 


of props—guns, saddles, blankets, 
canteens—which have a hand-tooled, 
individualized quality, respected both 
in their own right and as extensions 
of their owners. Most of the time, 
his sound-track is hushed, so that you 
can hear the ominous cocking of a 
gun, or the rustling of underbrush 
as a man’s body slithers through; in 
one brilliant bit, the plinking of rain- 
drops against metal pans serves to 
tone up what might have been a too- 
stagey love scene. 

Like John Huston, whose Treasure 
of Sierre Madre seems to have left 
its impress upon each of his frames, 
Mann lets the story unfold in such 
a manner as to suggest that the char- 
acters on display were shaped long 
before the cameras started grinding 
and are likely to endure after it has 
stopped. Where, in most Westerns, 
the actors are usually as self-con- 
tained as a Sterno unit, here they 
emerge with jagged, miscellaneous 
strands of past experience still show- 
ing. Each one is given full rein and 
permitted to exploit to the teeth his 
lexicon of tiny mannerisms and weird 
patterns of elaborate ineptitudes— 
James Stewart’s excruciatingly grace- 
less twitchings; Ralph Meeker’s hard- 
sexed prance; Robert Ryan’s wet- 
lipped, slack-jawed mugging. 

The script, which pokes and pries 
into the Hustonish theme of money 
as the great corrupter, brings to- 
gether five unattractive people, all 
presented with a strangely chilling 
dispassion, like particularly virulent 
growths on a microscopic slide—a 
displaced, moody rancher (Stewart) : 
a charming and amoral ex-officer 


(Meeker); a greedy, not-too-bright 
prospector (Millard Mitchell); a 
lithe-limbed blonde (Janet Leigh) ; 
and a Machiavellian badman (Ryan). 
During their long, dangerous trek 
through the hills, they are set to 
biting, gouging, heeling and pistol- 
whipping each other in a hail of 
neat, sadistic refinements that have 
the visual impact of a Grand Guignol. 

In this connection, one Indian fight 
is the most fascinatingly vindictive 
werk I have come upon for many 
a season. The entire sequence, which 
lasts perhaps two minutes, or three, 
has a dozen redskins and their ponies 
caught and slaughtered under a 
withering cross-fire that sends them, 
like lumps of excrement, to the 
ground; when the thing is done, 
one long, terrifying curve of the 
camera brings the eye slowly and 
painfully over the battleground, 
building up finally into a colossal 
visual dirge. 

James Stewart takes his role with 
more than a grain of measureless 
boredom, doing his best not to act 
or move a muscle, and against the 
lush, opulent styles of the other males 
tends to fade off the screen; he 
manages, however, to turn in an im- 
pressive crying-jag for the final 
scene. Ralph Meeker seems dead-set 
on proving that he can do everything 
Marlon Brando can do, while Robert 
Ryan gives off an air of serene 
malevolence and cold-grained_nihil- 
ism that convinced me, if I needed 
convincing, of his manifest destiny in 
the role of Mickey Spillane’s Mike 
Hammer. Millard Mitchell remains, 
second perhaps to Keenan Wynn, the 
best character actor in Hollywood. 
Janet Leigh does her best, but in 
boyish bob and blue jeans looks too 
much like a girl smiling up at you 
from the counter of a Village book- 
shop. 

Note to an Enterprising Publisher : 
Herman Weinberg’s assorted notes, 
anecdotes and marginalia, which ap- 
pear regularly in Films in Review, 
could comprise in toto a superb off- 
beat history of Hollywood. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Protest Alleged Boycoit 
Of Burnham’s New Book 


The unfair treatment which some of the more 
important book reviews and, as a result, most 
bookstores still are giving to books written by 
known anti-Communists has often been discussed 
in the few consistently anti-Communist publi- 
cations appearing in this country. 

A recent case in point is the disparaging 
attitude of the influential book reviews toward 
James Burnham’s Containment or Liberation. 
This book deals with the main issue of our 
times and has the great merit of outlining a 
constructive program for the future. The very 
fact that this is the first book in which a serious 
attempt is made to analyze the concept and 
implications of a policy of liberation—which 
the new administration has hesitantly pro- 
claimed but has not yet defined in practical 
terms—makes of Burnham’s latest work an im- 
portant contribution to an intelligent discussion 
of U.S. foreign policy. So whether one agrees 
with all Burnham’s criticism and proposals or 
not, it is important that it should be as widely 
read and discussed as possible. 

Yet, under the influence of adverse criticism 
published by the influential book reviews and, 
most likely, as a result of concealed but no 
less effective action on the part of pro-Com- 
munist pressure groups, by threatened boycotts, 
the Burnham book has not been put on display 
in most of the major New York City book- 
stores. 

Our aim in writing is not only to call atten- 
tion to this systematic sabotage of a book which 
the Communists have special reasons to fear, 
because it contains effective suggestions on how 
to win the cold war, but also to appeal to THE 
New Leaper’s large family of readers. We 
urge them to do whatever lies within their 
means to undo the work of those who are out 
to kill the Burnham book. We urge them to 
ask the bookshops they are patronizing to put 
the book on display. As for ourselves, we would 
refuse to patronize those bookstores which fail 
to do so. We urge them to open the eyes of 


their friends and acquaintances to the indirect 

censorship carried out by certain book reviewers 

and booksellers, and to the necessity of counter- 

ing, by zealous individual action, this most un- 

American tactic against free speech. 

New York City Max EasTMan 
Eucene Lyons 
Currorp Forster 
Bocpan RapDITSA 
Brutus Coste 


More Comments on Hook’s 
Article on Reds in Schools 


I read with great interest Sidney Hook’s 
illuminating and cogently reasoned article, 
“Indoctrination and Academic Freedom” [THE 
New Leaver, March 9]. But why does he, in 
one stroke toward the end of the article, destroy 
his entire argument with the statement: “In 
contradiction to President Eisenhower’s recom- 
mendation, this does not mean that membership 
[in the Communist party] entails automatic 
exclusion [from a school faculty]”? 

In the first part of the article, Professor Hook 
shows that members of the Communist party 
are under official instructions “to take advan- 
tage of their position . . . to inject Marxist- 
Leninist analysis into every class.” He brings 
in very apt illustrations of analogous situations 
outside the schools. He points out the practical 
impossibility of detecting indoctrination, es- 
pecially when done by a skilful teacher. And 
then he ends with the non sequitur quoted 
above! 


Great Neck, N. Y. CHARLES SOLOMON 


I am in almost complete agreement with 
Sidney Hook’s article. I only wish that he had 
made it clear that some distinctions must be 
made in the case of children in public schools, 
who are a captive audience. I do not think 
that here the faculty should be permitted to be 
the final arbiter of the propriety of an indi- 
vidual’s being a teacher. Under state laws, 
this power is vested in boards of education, 
which, it seems to me, are in a better position 
than the teaching staff to pass judgment. On 
the other hand, I would encourage the teaching 
staff to lay down principles which should guide 
a board of education, just as I believe the staff 
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of a university should lay down principles of 
what does and does not constitute academic 
freedom and when a teacher is and is not free, 
by a resolution such as that by the faculty of 
the New School which Professor Hook quotes. 

One of the chief difficulties has been that the 
teaching profession has not, until recently, faced 
up to this important issue. It is just because 
of this failure that a vacuum has been created 
which has given a semblance of reasonableness 
to the attempts of Congressional investigators 
to push their inquiries into academic life. This 
danger would have been avoided, in my opinion, 
had the teaching profession been alert to the 
dangers inherent in enemies of freedom exploit- 
ing a freedom in which they themselves do 
not believe. 
New York City James MARSHALL 

My reason for stressing that membership in 
an organization which instructs its members to 
violate their educational trust constitutes prima 
facie rather than compelling or automatic 
grounds for exclusion is that I desire faculties 
to keep their freedom of action with respect 
to special cases or exceptions in some situa- 
tions. Judge Solomon knows that the law in 
its wisdom provides for the exercise of discre- 
tion on the part of the magistrate in suspending 
sentence in some situations. The rules deter- 
mining unfitness should be clearly stated; each 
situation, however, should be judged by a 
faculty committee not only in the light of these 
rules but in the light of all the relevant factors. 
There is neither a non sequitur nor a contra- 
diction in this position. 


New York City Siwney Hoox 
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SUMMER SUBLET 
Apart. 9W, 8 West 13th St., NYC 


3 airy, cool rooms, charming decor. 

Living room 18x28—6 windows——S & W ex- 
posures. 

Large bed room——2 windows—twin beds. 
Small, fully equipped kitchen. 

$150 a month, inc, silver & linen. 

To sublet June 1—Sept. 30. 


Phone GR 5-0778—mornings before 3 :30— 
or write (above address) for appointment 
or contact super in building. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can publish, 
promote and distribute your book, as we have done 
for hundreds of other writers. All subjects consid- 

New 7 welcomed. Write today for Book- 
let NL. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 
in Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Neltywoed 2 | 
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RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
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EDITORIAL 


Latin America 


Communist- or fascist-inspired even when they seem to 
impinge upon our own interests. On the other hand, we 
must be quick to expose and combat fascist and Com- 
munist manipulation of nationalism. 

2. As in Asia, the intellectuals, professionals and new 
entrepreneurs tend to be the most nationalistic because 
they have most to lose by “foreign domination.” In In- 
dia, this class (if such it may be called) is neutralist, 
in China it went Communist, and in Latin America it is 
“anti-imperialist.” If a wedge is to be driven between 
real nationalism and totalitarianism, we must win over 
this group. 

3. Organized labor is next in importance. Contrary 
to Marxian doctrine, the workers, at least in “backward” 
countries, are usually incapable of independent political 
action and follow the leadership of middle-class _poli- 
ticians. As in Argentina, they supply the mass base for 
“popular” dictatorships. It is for these reasons that the 
Communists first seek control over labor. U.S. policy 
should lay great stress upon the right of labor to be 
free of political control, as well as of economic dic- 
tation. 

4. The dictators should be consistently opposed. It is 
difficult, and silly, not to maintain diplomatic relations 
with them, for otherwise we would be without diplomatic 
connections in nearly every Latin American republic. But 
such relations should not imply support of the dictators, 
or silence official criticism of them. 

5. U.S. business can do more to better or worsen the 
situation in Latin America than any other single factor 
within our control. It is through it, primarily, that 
Latin Americans derive their impressions of the United 
States. For that reason, it is imperative to “educate” 
our businessmen to understand that they can no longer 
operate as foreign overlords, and that—as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State John Moors Cabot aptly suggested on 
March 12—they should take the lead in presenting pro- 
posals for social, economic and political reform. 

6. Our economic and military aid programs should be 
reviewed in connection with general policy. The U.S. 
should be less inclined to distribute aid to doubtful allies; 
on the other hand, governments sincerely desirous of 
furthering the public weal should be treated more gen- 
erously than hitherto. Every effort, of course, must be 
made to encourage private investment—but also to 
protect it. 

7. Finally, the U.S. should embark upon a large-scale 
public-relations program designed to alert Americans to 
events below the Rio Grande. U.S. editors are especially 
guilty of a lackadaisical attitude toward Latin America, 


assuming that news from there does not merit publication 
unless it involves a big revolution with blood flowing 
in the streets. The Government should emphasize Latin 
America’s importance to us. 

These are, then, the broad lines along which the Ad- 
ministration should, in our opinion, be thinking. We ad- 
mit that even the best policy depends for its effectiveness 
upon how it is executed. But without any program at all, 
effective action is automatically precluded. We believe 
that affairs have reached the point in Latin America 
where to wait much longer means to wait for the gong 
of doom. 


Appeasement Next? 


Not the Soviet “peace” drive, but Western reaction 
to it, is endangering the position of the free world. Al- 
though the Kremlin has not yet made a single concrete 
concession, and high-level talks have not even been 
rumored much less scheduled, certain elements in the 
democratic camp are acting as though peace were around 
the corner and the Soviet bear had become a docile lamb. 

Let us state from the outset that this magazine is not 
opposed to any negotiations with Moscow that, without 
sacrificing principle, will produce beneficial results. Let 
us add that we believe that the nature of Moscow’s 
“peace” campaign indicates that limited agreements may 
be possible. Finally, there can be no doubt that even 
such agreements could lessen world tension and strengthen 
the forces of peace and democracy. 

But it is one thing to take this cautious and, we think, 
level-headed attitude, and quite another to assume that 
the Communist leopard has changed its spots. 

We note, for example, that parts of the European press 
have gone completely overboard for the Kremlin’s every 
post-Stalin utterance. “Peace in our time” is what they 
see coming about as the result of Moscow’s magic words. 
“Sit down, quick, and talk terms!” they are telling the 
U.S., as if we and not Russia had all this time been com- 
mitting aggressive acts. We understand the sentiment 
behind these expressions. Europeans are tired of the 
strain of the lukewarm war and think of the devastation 
caused by six years of very hot war; they want peace most 
desperately, and are willing, nay anxious, to believe that 
the slightest departure from the U.S.S.R.’s belligerent 
posture will bring it. 

But exaggerated hope can be as self-defeating as mor- 
bid despair. If the mood we detect in Europe grows, as it 
may should the Kremlin keep feeding it with new “peace” 
propaganda, it might develop into a mood of appease- 
ment—and that would prove catastrophic. 

For some time, forces in Europe—notably the French 
neutralists and British Bevanites—have been advocating 
a cutback in rearmament. In connection with it, they have 
consistently attacked U.S. policy, but not Soviet policy 
with anything like the same animus. Out of these anti- 
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rearmament, anti-U.S. groups can develop a pro-Soviet 
movement different from any seen before. This will not 
be a fellow-traveling movement; it will not try to excuse 
the evils in Communism or see in Russia a “new” kind 
of “democracy.” But it will suggest that Malenkov is less 
ruthless than Stalin, less interested in world revolution, 
less inclined to embark on foreign adventures. In short, 
they will see emerging a sort of Russian “Titoism.” And 
why not? Haven’t these people tried for years to sell 
Mao Tse-tung as a Tito? 

Such tendencies, probably in modified form, could 
break out also in the U.S. Here we have become in- 
fatuated with the Soviets in regular cycles. First there 
was the wave of enthusiasm in the early 1920s for the 
Bolshevik “Revolution”; in the 1930s there was the mass 
conversion to the “popular front”; in the early 1940s we 
hero-worshipped “our Russian ally.” It is altogether con- 
ceivable that in the 1950s there could arise here a move- 
ment based on imagined differences between the “new” 
or Malenkov Communism and the “old” Stalinist Com- 
munism. Here, as in Europe, there are forces that would 
cut back arms production, reduce taxes, and create the 
illusion that peace can be had by not preparing for war. 
These forces, we regret to say, include not only American 
“Bevanites” but high-placed Republicans. If their counsel 
wins the day, the party that won power with a tough anti- 
Communist stand will become the party of appeasement. 

We hope that the grim picture we have painted turns 
out to be exaggerated. But in case it does not, let us pre- 
pare for a struggle against appeasement. 


Freedom Fighter 


On Aprit 17-19, the Jewish Labor Committee will 
hold its annual conference in Atlantic City. Founded 
twenty years ago to aid the fight against Nazism, it has 
since broadened its scope to combat totalitarianism, 
bigotry and oppression wherever they are found. Hun- 
dreds of trade unionists and liberals whom the JLC suc- 
ceeded in rescuing from Nazi-occupied Europe have re- 
turned to help rebuild democracy in their homelands and 
resist the new onslaughts of Soviet Communism. 

In the United States and Canada, working closely 
with other labor groups, the Committee carries on a 
broad-gauged educational program for human rights. In 
France, Italy and Belgium, it is supporting hundreds of 
war orphans, promoting the growth of cooperatives, and 
assisting the democratic, anti-Soviet press. In Israel, it 
maintains medical institutions, libraries, cultural centers 
and a labor chair at the Hebrew University. 

Embracing a membership made up of groups like the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, the Hatters 
Union and the United Hebrew Trades, the Jewish Labor 
Committee is an integral part of the American labor 
movement. We are sure we are joined by all in wishing 
it many more years of robust good health. 


April 13, 1953 
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A Sensation! 


Sidney Hook's 16-page article, 

“Freedom in American Culture," which 

appeared as a Special Section 

in last week's New Leader, is 

the talk of the academic world. 

We have been swamped with orders 

for extra copies—by the dozens, 

by the hundreds, by the thousands 

in one case. College presidents, 

publishers, journalists and trade-union officials 

have been among those rushing to secure reprints 

of Professor Hook's provocative analysis. The first printing 

was completely sold out in advance, and few of those 

who have read this remarkable study since it appeared 

have been able to resist passing on extra copies to friends 

and associates. We still have some copies left of the second printing, 
and we promise to keep on printing until we have met everyone's demand. . 


ORDER NOW AT SPECIAL RATES! 
12 copies for $1.50 —25 for $3 — 50 for $5— 100 copies for $8.50 


the new C] Remittance enclosed C] Bill me 


7 East 15th Street 


Leader New York 3, N. Y. ' Name 


' Address 
Please send me .... copies of Sidney Hook’s recent NEw : 


LEADER Special Section, “Freedom in American Culture.” : City 








